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FOR THE RELIGIOUS MONITOR, 
Ou the duty of Church Members making Appropriations fo: 
Pious and Benevolent Purposes. 

{na pastoral letter addressed, some years since, by the Asso 
iate Presbytery of Philadelphia, to the people under their in 
<pection, among other matters, some remarks are made on the 
tuty of church members to contribute of their worldly substance 
for the support of gospel ordinances, as there may be a call, and 
in proportion to their circumstances. ‘The obligation to this du 
ry is urged as resting on the authority of Christ, whom all that 
year his name profess to take for their Lord and Master. The 
hints which fellow, may be regarded as a kind of appendix to what 
is there stated on the subject. The measure advocated, may no, 
.pply alike to all our congregations, as different modes of provid 
ing for necessary expenses, are adopted in different places.— 
Such, however, as depend onthe subscriptions of members for 
aising the funds requisite to defray the expenses due in their social 
‘apacity, form no small proportion in the Associate church, as 
well as in other denominations. And, to them, the measure is di 
rectly applicable; and if followed up, would, it is presumed, be 
productive of very beneficial results. 

What is proposed, then, is, that all the members of the congre 
gation, who are in a condition to gave any thing, regularly contri- 
bute of their substance to the funds of the society, by weekly ap 
propriations, more or less, according to their circumstances.— 
Where people are in the habit of making collections, when meet 
ing for public worship, and where such collections are applied i: 

part to the support of public ordinances, and the defraying » 
Von. vi 9 
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other necessary expenses, no method for aiding the public funds, 
in the case supposed, appears more suitable, more practicable, o: 
more agreeable to scripture, than weekly appropriations ; that, as 
t is the custom, on days of public worship, to collect the offerings 
of such as are present, care should be taken by those who are ab 
sent to appropriate what they would readily give, if present. The 
propriety and reasonableness of such a practice, may be argued 
from the following consideration: Suppose a congregation had 
public worship every Sabbath, it is taken for granted, that all would 
consider it their duty, in ordinary circumstances, to attend and 
bear a partin the common public collection. The apostle Paul's 
direction to the churches, (1 Cor. xvi. 1.2.) which is justly consid 
ered as fully warranting the practice referred to, seems no less t 
point out what is incumbent on those who are shnnet, than on thes: 
who are present at meeting. ‘ Upon the first day of the week, } 
every one of you lay é him in store, as God hath prospered him. 
Itis not tobe s ippose , that any whose desire it Is to contribut 
their quota to the pul “" expense of the society would re to 
excused, merely from the circumstance that they were prevente 
in providence from attending with their fellow-worshippers. Fu: 


this would argue a disposition to be exempted from bearing thei 


part inthe public burdens ;—a supposition not honourable to "a 
christian character. And the practice recommended is not wit 
jut precedent, although for want of attention, it has not been ren 


eral. Some, in several places, have made it a rule to lay by on 


vacant Sabbaths, what would have len given in at meeting, and 
on the next opportunity of attending, have given what was thus pr 


vide ;, 

[s there any need, on such a subject, to make an earnes t appeal 
to christian generosity Vhe duty of contributing liberally tr 
religious and charitable purposes ts abundantly taught and inculea 
ted in that book which all Christians profess to take for the rule 
of their faith and lite. And what saith the Spirit? ‘Honou 
the Lord with thy substance, and with the first fruit of all thin 
If 


: 9 , ! , = , 7 " . 7, ‘ . y ‘ 
increase.” Of whatever we possess, He is the absolute proprietor, 


uid we are only stewards, responsible to him for the use we mak 
of it. And in what an honourable light our God regards the free 
will-offerings of lis people, must be obvious tu every one who 
pays the least attention to the encomiuin which he bestows upoi 
the poor widow who cast into the sacred treasury two mites. In 
what wonderful terms of commendation is he graciously pleased 
tospeak of her? ‘The passage relating it, is entitled to our seri 
us consideration, Mark xii. 41. &c.—-' Jesus sat over against th 
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-;casury, and beheld how the people cast money mto the treasury ; 


ad many that were rich castin much. And there came acertain 
oor widow, and she threw in two mites, which make a farthing. 
And he called unto him his disciples, and saith unto them, verily 
{ say unto you, ti at this poor widow hath cast more in, than all 
hey which have cast into the treasury. For all they have cast in 
heir abundanee, but she of her want did cast in all that she had, 
ven all herliving.” And can we glory in the character of being 

: followers of Jesus, and not be of the same mind with him, in 
his as well as in other matters. 

But indeed upon the very principles of equity and equality, those 
ho are in the habit of attending public worship, and giving collec- 
ion, have a right to expect the assistance proposed from such as 
we prevented from attending. In this way, as by other means, 
hey would give evidence, that they are unanimous in adhering to 
he same common cause, and equally disposed with other mem- 
ers, to exert themselves in support of it. ‘If there be first,” as 

Paul writes, ‘a willing mind,” cbjections would soon be over- 
ymme. 

But independently of the particular purpose contemplated in the 
receding remarks, the benefit of weekly appropriations may be 

extended to wunrberless cases which occasionally claim the ex- 
ercise of a charitable and benevolent disposition. By a reguiar 
habit of this kind, even those of verv slender resources, have 
been enabled to create a fund, from which no trifling contributions 
nave been made in aid of various benevolent societies, and made 
without any immediate pressure. Indeed, weekly, mouthly, or 
other periodical appropriations, have been justly regarded as the 
hest pecuniary support of the public, charitable institutions, which 
confer so great honour on the present age. To adopt a familiar 
comparison, as small streams, when numerous and constant, 
nite to form a mighty river; so small contributions, derived from 
‘reat numbers, and continued regularly, will, in the course of a 
year, accumulate to a mighty sum. The large benefactions by 
which some are distinguished, subserve very valuable purposes, 
when usefully applied. But perhaps, in reference to such means, 
the test of experience is in favour of the appropriations recom- 
mended, as forming the most permanent and effectual society for 
sustaining the grand operations of Bible, Missionary, and other 
benevolent institutions; in a word, the whole moral machinery 
employed for undermining the kingdom of darkness, and diffusing 
the light and influence of the glorious gospel, as well as answer- 
ing the demands of private charity. It is not meant, however, te 
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enlarge on this interesting subject. Butit is humbly hoped, that 
the hints thrown out, are not unworthy of attention; and they will 
not fail of having a good effect, ifany who peruse them are led to 
see such weight in the considerations offered, as to commence a 
practice hitherto unthought of. And indeed, it seems undeniable, 
that the more strictly it is considered. the more intimate connec. 
tion it will be found to have, with the spirit which pervades the 


= ee ee ves ° ‘ , 
whole christian system. It is among the things which are lovely 


and of good report. It manifestly accords with the precepts, ex 
hortations andexamples of scripture. What is more generally, 
and more powerfully pressed in the sacred oracles, than doing 
what is competent to us, to promote the good of fellow-men, whe 
ther temporal or spiritual, “He that doth good is of God.” Te 
do good, and to communicate, forget not: for with such sacrifices 
God is well pleased.” ‘As we have opportunity, let us do good 
unto all men, especially unto them who are of the household of 
faith.” * Be not weary in wel! doing.” 

The principal difficulty will be in commencing such a course. 
\nd there is need of that wisdom which is profitable to direct, bu! 
which we are encouraged to ask of him who giveth to all men lib 
‘rally. While appropriations should be so regulated as to bea: 
some proportion to people’s circumstances in life, it may be ex 
pedient, as the most effectual security against embarrassment 0} 
regret, not to come under any specific engagement, but to leave 
one’s self at liberty to change, to continue or withhold, as_ the 
ease may require. But the practice recommended would appeai 
fo form an amiable trait in the Christian character. It would de 
velope the strength of Christian principle. It would show how fa 
it can resist and counteract the influence of selfishness. It would 
require a constant regard to economy, shunning all unnecessary 
expense, that we may be able to devote the more to charitable and 
pious purposes. Other motives will doubtless occur to those who 
direct their attention to the subject. But let the single consider 
ation of the eulogy pronounced by our Lord on the poor widow 
for her liberality, together with the apostolic direction to the 
churches, (1 Cor. xvi.) have its due influence, and it would go 
far, even with those of moderate circumstances, to obviate objec- 
tions to the measure proposed. And if it become general, the 
power of doing good weuld be greatly multiplied. The ‘labour 
of love,’ so necessary to evince ‘the work of faith,’ would be much 
facilitated. ‘‘The liberal deviseth liberal things, and by liberal 
things shall he stand.” In this matter, indeed, as in every service, 
on which we are warranted to expect the blessing of heaven, it is 
necessary tobe governed by evangelical principles, and te act 
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will = confidently expect the animating declaration of the apostle to be. 
ito § at least in some measure, verified ? “ This I say, He which sew- 
ea ff eth sparingly, shall reap also sparingly; and he which seweth 
ble hountifully, shall reap also bountifully. Every man according as 
ec 3 he purposeth in his heart, so let him give; not grudgingly, or of 
thi a necessity: for God loveth a cheerful giver. And God is able to 


els a make all grace abound towards you; that ye always having all. 
«ufficiency in all things, may abound to every good work,” 


—<p>— 
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FOR THE RELIGIOUS MONITOR. 


} 3 
T be ON MISSIONS, AND SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


‘That men qualified and empowered to preach the gospel, and 
od ; Jispense all the ordinances of grace, ought to continue to be mis- 
0! Me sioned till the kingdom of our Lord Jesus be extended to the 1i 
; mits decreed to it in the counsels of Heaven, and established 
-~ t: there, is undeniable. It is not left optional but peremptorily com- 
uw ; ivanded—-**Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel tu 
ib | every creature.’”’ Were ministers never to go beyond the lines 

i of organized churches to preach, this command would never be 

x 4 obeyed. The ministry of Paul may justly be viewed as a com- 
0 a mentupon the words, “ Yea so have I strived to preach the gospel, 
\ ss aot where Christ was named.” ‘This authority to bear the mys- 
a teries of salvation beyond the limits of the visible church is one ot 

a y the distinguishing glories of the present dispensation. For unti! 
( r ur Great High Priest had presented his one sacrifice, and there - 
4} ui hy broke down the wall of partition between God and the sinner, 
ld ad und between Jew and Gentile, and had risen again from the dead. 
ry & ‘his authority could not be given. Till then the command runs iui 
Te : these terms, “Go not in the way of the Gentles, and into any vil- 
. iage of the Samaritans enter ye not,’ Even his own commission 


ane 


a4 was “ notegave to the lost sheep ofthe house of Israel.’’ But af- 
" % ter this he says, ** All power is given unto me in heaven and earth. 
ie st -o ye therefore teach all nations baptising them, &c. In ‘this-lies 


cf 4 all the comfort and the joy of the gospel to us Gentiles that i 

“omes to us with all its ordinances and promises by divine au 

le ‘thority. 

r 4. But let us now enquire where this authority is vested; for this 
* is the only scriptural authority by which the missionary can be 

a] ~ent forth. This authority is vested in the visible church only.— 
. Lhe scriptural proofs of this I shall briefly state. 1st. Christ as 


. : (he Head of the Church, the Great Apostle and High Pricst of ow 
, q 10* 
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profession, was vested with it. For it was as head of the chureit 
that he received all power in heaven and earth. 2d. He gave this 
authority only to those who were officers in the church. The pe- 
culiar office, qualifications and authority of the Apostles were ap- 
pointed and given for the benefit of the church, and to them as 
members of the church. ‘‘ And God hath set some in the church, 
first Apostles, secondarily prophets,” &c. As such, therefore, they 
were at all times bound to exercise it in agreeableness to the in- 
ternal government of the church. And if at any time they depart- 
ed from this, the church had authority to call them to an account. 
If she had not, how could they of Pergamos be challenged for hav- 
ing those who held the doctrine of Balaam and of the Necolaitanes, 
or Thyatira, for suffering that woman Jezebel to teach, &c. or 
trow could the church of Ephesus be commended for having ‘ tried 
them which say they are apostles and were not.” When it was 
supposed that Peter,in entering the house of Cornelius and preach - 
ing to him, had transgressed the order of the church, her court 
called him to an account and he acknowledged her authority by 
rendering it. See Acts xi.ch. What is said of Christ's priest 

hood is equally true of the gospel ministry, “ No man taketh this 
fonour to himself, but is called of God as was Aaron.” The or- 
dinary way in which he calls, is through the voice of the church. 
Accordingly when one was to be chosen to fill the place of Judas, 
and two men were nominated to it, God showed which of them he 
had chosen, by the brethren giving forth their lots. Asit is through 
the church that God calls men to this work, it is by her also, that 
he solemnly sets them apart to it, and formally, by the imposi 

tion of hands, invests them with ministerial authority. ‘Fhis will 
not be denied by any. Nor can it be refused, that through the same 
medium, God signifies to them who are thus called and ordained, 
vow he will have them to be employed and where. Instances ot 
this also are to be found in the history of the first missionaries. 
‘* When the Apostles which were at Jerusalem heard that Sarma- 
via had received the word of God, they sent unto them Peter and 
John.” Though Paul received an extraordinary call, yet he was 
directed to go into the city and it should be told him, (by Annanias 
and the brethren,) what he should do. And after this, when James 
and Cephas had perceived the grace that was given unto Paul, 
they gave unto him and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, 
that they should go unto the heathen, as Peter was to goto the 
oireumcision, Though the Holy Ghost selected these two men, 
aul and Barnabas, to a particular mission, yet the church io her 
Bresbyterial capacity is called upon to separate them and set them 
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apart to it. Farther, that the puthority to send out, and to direct 
missionaries is in the church only, may be inferred from this, that 
she is intrusted with the mysteries of the Gospel, and she only.— 
As these are intended for all nations, it must devolve upon her to 
send them forth by those whom she may judge to be qualified for 
the purpose. First the Apostles, and then faithful men, able to 
teach others also. It may likewise be inferred from the corres- 
pondence which the gospel has to the character of the church. It 
is the Testimony of God. 1 Cor. ii. 2. And the church is the 
Witnesg of God. Isaiah xliii. 10. And lastly, it clearly answers 
Yest with prophecy, that the church alone should be vested with 
this authority, and should send forth missionaries. Itwas fore- 
‘old that “ out of Zion shall go forth the law and the word of the 
l.ord from Jerusalem.” Isaiah ii. 3. 

Moreover, till of late, the church has claimed and exercised the 
authority in question, and a number of particular churches do so 
still. Nor is there throughout the sacred volume a single word 
respecting another association receiving this authority. From all 
which I conclude that it is given to none else. 

That those missionary societies which are not churches, and 
‘heir boards of managers which are frequently composed of the 
winisters and members of different ecclesiastical bodies, may tru- 
iy intend to send the gospel to the heathen, and that through the 
preaching of their missionaries, the heathen may believe and be 
saved we can freely grant, and in so far as Christ is preached we 
ought to rejoice. But that they are authorized by the word of God, 
1s positively denied. Suppose they could boast of having converted 
haif of the heathen world, it would not prove that their organiza- 
tion and their operations are warranted hy a “ thus saith the Lord.” 
Paul rejoiced that Christ was preached, but he marked in terms 
of reprobation, the obliquity of the motives of some who did it.— 
Some did it from *‘ envy and strife,—of contention, not sincerely, 
“Upposing to add affliction to my bonds.” The preaching of Chris: 
does not take away the turpitude of these motives, neither will it 
constitute an unauthorized act into obedience. 

Neither can it be made to appear that there is any need for these 
institutions. God has instituted a missionary society in his 
church. And laying authority out of the question, she is in every 
respect as Competent to the work as any other that can be devi- 
sed. 

But it can be easily made to appear, that the design of some ot 
them is an absurdity. They propose nothing less than to preach 
‘he gospel as distinct from the teneis of parties—and to break 
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down all parties in the visible church by setting up themselves, 
which is but adding one to their number. It can be made to appear, 
that while they give no guarantee for a pure and faithful dispensa- 
tion of the gospel, in all its doctrines and ordinances, being a 
mixed society, and not accountable to any church court; there 
iS great reason to apprehend from them a powerful effect in de- 
molishing the work of the Reformation. 'To contend earnestly 
tor the faith once delivered to the saints, is not their object. To 
witness for God—to hold fast the profession of our faith without 
wavering—to keep the word of Christ’s patience, has, with them, 
fallen into disrepute. As, therefore, their scheme rises in the 
popular estimation, the attainments of reforming times must fall, 
and thereby, the implied censure of prodigious folly, be inflicted 
‘spon the memories of the most worthy men that have been since 
the days of the Apostles. I mean not to say that all, who are en- 
gaged in missionary schemes of modern cast, are aware of these 
consequences, but ignorance will not sanction any proceeding. 
‘They are without authority still, and therefore are to be consider- 
ed as a public trial, which God has subjected the professors of this 
age to. “To obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
ihe fat of rams.” Take heed to do that which I command you 
Thou shalt not add thereto, nor diminish aught therefrom.” To 
break through this prohibition in the present case, there are a 
number of temptations. First, there is very great need for mis 

sionary labours. This is beyond a question, and there are open- 
ings made for their entrance into several parts of the world, by 
ihe revolutionary and other political changes,which are taking place 
init. And it must be next to impossible for the truly Christian 
Philanthropist to look upon the horrible state in which millions 
of the human family are, for the want of the gospel, without his 
spirit being moved in him to make powerful efforts to relieve 
them. Then, Second, there has long been a shameful apathy in 
most of the churches towards missionary work. The ministr) 
have for the most part been content to find some prospect of com. 
tortable life, and in official labour to rise no higher than the com - 
mon expectations in settled congregations ; and the people have 
senerally thought the support of the gospel among themselves 
turden sufficient. And thus the obligation on the church, to sen« 
torth the gospel, has been allowed often to drop ovt of mind.— 
And of the few churches which have not lost sight of it altogeth- 
er, their wheels have dragged so heavily in the work, their opera 

tin as have been so slow, and their progress so small, as to give 
reason of apprehension that they were ready to faint. And Third. 
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the novelty and popularity of these institutions has placed within 
the power of some of them a great extent of means. No doubt 
also that many well meaning Christians, overlooking altogether 
thair want of authority, have for the sake of the heathen, contributed 
largely to their support; and the sanction of their example has, in 
the view ad many, placed the correctness of the scheme beyond 
lispute. But it is plain that all these together will not make up a di 
vine warrant to proceed in this way. And therefore it cannot be safe. 
In the providence of the all-wise Jehovah, it may subserve to the 
rising of the Sun of Righteousness on heathen tribes, and in an 
jual proportion, we much fear, as a divine judgment to his set 
ins on these very lands, which have so long enjoyed his meredian 
vightness! Why cannot all this missionary zeal and this money 
be as well expended, and with as much effect, in God's way? Why 
1ot endeavour at least, first to awaken up the churches to a sens: 
{their duty in this matter? Is it because the divine bles 
ing will not flow so copiously in that channel? or is it because the 
wisdom of divine arrangements will not mect the emergency of 
urtimes? “QO foolish people and unwise, do ye thus requite the 
lord for his goodness.’ Would they but deign to consider the 


— 


progress of missionaries in the first century, while solely directed 


by the judicial authorities of the church, they might be convinced 
at the foolishness of God is wiser than the wisdom of men 
[ shall now remark very briefly on Sabbath Schools. Thi. 
scheme, like the preceding, is the offspring of negligence and bach 
sliding in the reformation churches, and is equally without scrip 
tural authority. ‘The teachers are commonly young ladies and 
‘niiemen, who are of good moral behaviour and benevolent.— 
They nay be members of any of the christian denominations, 01 
not in full communion with any. They respectively teach thei 
whsex. ‘They instruct the first class in the letters, pronuncia 
tion, spelling, &c. The second class are initiated in the doctrines 
and duties which the scriptures inculcate. From their instruc 
tions, as faras possible, every thing is excluded which distinguish 
vs sects. Books are composed for the purpose, consisting, besides 
elementary lessons of sacred stories, selections of scripture, his 
tory, catechisins and hymns. These they not only learn to read 
but commit to memory—others, who are farther advanced, learn 
portions of the scriptures or select from thei to recite in their 
own language the Diography of individuals, or collect and repeat 
passages which inculcate some doctrine or duty. The instructors 
endeavour by erplanation to assist their comprehension of the 
studies, &c. The schools are opened and closed by prayer, 
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reading the scriptures, or singing. The scholars are conducted 
to the places of public worship by the instructors in rotation.— 
Besides the teachers,there are superintendents to visit the schools, 


and inspect the mode of teaching. And there are committes for 


procuring books, and other officers are requisite to direct the 
funds and the correspondence, and to consult and control the gen- 
eral interests of the society. See Christian Spectator, 1819, No. 


o 


i Ta Q 
i. Page 348—9. 


That benevolence may be a moving principle in this scheme, it 
would be ungenerous to deny. And that many good consequences 


follow to society, we cheerfully admit. That the greater part of 


5 


those who attend them, become regular, well behaved citizens, and 
Inany of them church members,—that some of the instructors 
themselves date their first serious impressions to their concern 
these schools,—and that rarely, if ever, any Sabbath school pu- 
pils are detected in any thing criminal, may all be allowed. But 
the scheme is not once suggested in the scriptures, the only rule 
of faith and practice. Its greatest advocates have never attempt- 
ed to plead a scriptural warrant for it. Were it based upon scrip- 
ture, it would certainly be more unitorm. We are aware, that be- 
cause it promises to do so much good, and because we are com- 
inanded in scripture to ‘do good,”’ that it is concluded to have the 
sanction of God's word in full. Get we have shown, in a former 
part of these papers,* that this reasoning is false. God claims 
the prerogative to signify the manner as well as the matter of our 
sood doing. Moreover, it were an impeachment of his wisdom 
and prudence, to suppose that the teaching of the great truths of 
religion to the young, the impressions of which they will carry 
with them up through all the succeeding stages of life, and to the 
‘rave, should be left to every one that may please to take it upon 
him. It would be too tedious to animadvert upon every feature of 
the scheme. Suffice it to say, thatitis ostensibly calculated to be 
‘powerful auxiliary to the amalgamating scheme. Children are 
taught by it, to regard with the utmost indifference, what churcli 
their teacher leads them to, what form of worship they observe, 
and what peculiar doctrines are preached. Instructors, both male 
and female, according to this scheme, become by and bye a sort of 
regular lay preachers, explaining texts of scripture, and enforc- 
ing christian duties, and leading in all parts of public worship. It 
is at once the church, and the religion of the children, but neither 
the form of the one, nor the principles of the other, are according 


tothe word. As to their officers they are not once mentioned in 





* See article on “ Trying Providences,”’ vol. y 
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‘he sacred volume. ‘Their order and manner of proceeding are 
unknown to it. They give no security that the children shall be 
faithfully taught all that God has commanded to teach them.— 
They are positively engaged to leave out of view every thing that 
distinguishes sects, and if they would be really honest in this, it 
would puzzle all the wise men in the world to say what they coup 
teach. Thereis no common standard to which those hymns, an« 
sacred stories, and religious narratives, so carefully and deeply en 
craved on their mind, are to be bronght and tried before they pass 
current.* If it be said, they are to be evangelical, I answer, they 
* While “there is no common standard,” by which to test the warrantable- 
ness or unwarrantableness of the mode of instruction adopted in Sabbath 
schools, it is equally true, that the hymns, stories, and narratives, so generally 
taught, would be deficient even if agreeable to the most scriptural standard ; 
because, it is not in the nature of such productions to teach systematically, 
the rudiments of Christianity ; at best, they only pretend each to inculeate 
some particular morai duty, or some general principle of truth. Hence, the re 
jection by Sabbath schools of the invaluable summaries of divine truth, drawn 
up by the Westmiister Assembly and the churches in Holland, because they 
are too deepan#t seriptural for the shallow and liberal spirit of theage, is about 
as Consistent as it would be for a teacher of the English Grammar to set his pu- 
pils to committing finely written essays, showing the importance of a correct 
knowledge of this science, or anecdotes, illustrative of its beauties. In the 
latter case, the pupil would learn about the same quantum of Grammar, that 
the Sabbath echelar learns of Christianity, in the termer. In justification of 
the prevailing mode of substituting stories, &c. in the place of the Shorter 
Catechism, and its kindred elemeatary works, in Sabbath schools, itis said 
that the latter are too deep for the comprehension of children. Be itso. In 
many instances they.and the scripture, on which they are founded, are too deep 
be fathomed by the most enlightened intellect among men. “QO the depth oi 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are 
his judgments, and bis ways past finding ont! For who hath known the mind 
of the Lord?” ** Who by searching can find out God?” And shall man pre 
sume to invent a beticr way, for teaching vouth the kuowledge of God,than the 
one he has given us in his word? All human teaching is in vain without the 
enlightening influences of the holy Spirit; and he is especially promised to en- 
lighten the mind in tae knowledge of the mysteries of redemption. Ext no 
where is his blessing promised to the reveries ard inventions of men; nor to 
their exertions, unless made agreeably to the prescriptions of the word; and 
even then human exertions do not secure the blessings of grace, but only lay a 
‘riptaral foundation torthe exercise of hope in the mercy of God. “ Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit,saith the Lord.” ‘Those, therefore, who 
substitute the traditions, or the writings,of men, in the place of acknowledged 
scriptural means, for the purpose of imparting religious instraction to youth, 
incur a tremendous responsibility. Itis the duty of such to show that the ob- 
jections of our correspondent are not well founded, or correct the evils pointed 
out. We live in an age distinguished for boasting,—in which show passes fo: 
substance, declamuation for argument, tinsel for ornament, human invention for 
divine institution, and errror for truth. It is also an age of free enquiry and 
hold investigation. (We wi.h it could be added, of manly and deep research, 
in which truth was the sole object in view.) And this spirit of free enquiry 
has been turned against the canse of truth, and is as unpropitious to her inter- 
ests as the gloomy despotism of the 15th aad 16th centuries. But there are a 
few of her lovers and friends, who are determined to take it up and turn it 
against their enemies, by calling upon them either to give a justifying reason 
for introducing disorder ani heresy into the house of God, or to stand conyiet 
ed before the world as enthusiasts, acting without reason: neither can they be 
disheartened, nor driven from the field, by the potent charm contained in the 
ery of bigotry and illiberality, any more than the reformers could, in their dav 
be put down, by the ery of fieretie and schismatic.—Ep. Rev. Mon, , 
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are tobe couched in terms, if possible, that will not express ts 
distinction of any sect; and therefore, necessarily so general and 
vague, as to suit every party’s notion of evangelical, and express 
any thing, or nothing at all. So long, then, as we regard a distinc: 
profession worth any thing, and believe its distinguishing tenets to 
be as valuable to our children as to ourselves, we cannot, with thi 
tace of consistency, or moral honesty, give any countenance to 
this scheme. 

But its moral and religious influence is considered unbounded ; 
it has redeemed thousands from ignorance, wretchedness ani 































crime; it commands the admiration of the world; to oppose 
it would incur the severest censures which the public voice could 
express, and what therefore, are we todo? Here is the trial and 
the snare beside it. Just as if opposition to the schemes of men 
were necessarily opposition to truth and duty, or in other words, 
as if the same children could not receive a knowledge of the same 
truths on any plan but one of human devise. Let the reader take 
notice that | contend for having the same individuals taught not on 
iy the same amount of Bible, but more; but I contend also if al/ 
in the world should oppose it, that this can be done more perfectly. 
on less expense, with less ostentatious parade, and infinitely less 
danger to truth, and consequently toimmortal souls, IN THE Wa) 
Gop HAS COMMANDED IN HIS WoRD, thaninany other. That he 
has revealed away in which this very important work is to be done, 
with the most minute specification, who can deny that has atten 
tively read the scriptures, er that believes that they thorough) 
furnish the man of God for EverY Goop worK? Whether if, 0: 
the popular way,be the most wisely adapted to the purpose, cannot, 
without horrible blasphemy, be made a question, and whether he 
who opposes e scheme of human invention; or he who neglects 
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and despises that which is from heaven, runs the greatest hazard, 
the reader may jJurige. 

The children as well as parents are placed under the eye of the 
church by the most High, and she is most solemnly bound to have 
them instructed. And this obligation she fully recognises in ex- 
aeting a solemn promise of the parents to do their part in this 
work, when she disvenses to their infant offspring the ordinance 
of baptism. It is incomparably more her interest than it can be 
that of any other's, to have them instructed, as that is the great 
means under God of her continuance. And she is furnished by 
God himself with the proper officers and the best means for thei 
instruction. There are expressly mentioned in the New Testa 
ment, those whose duty it is to wait upon teaching. Rom. xii. 7 
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Why may there notbe a sufficiency of these trained up and regularly 
inducted into their office in the scriptural way? There are, it 
would appear, multitudes apparently devoted to this object, and 
there are funds abundant. Would they certaiuly be less success. 
ful because of being vested with authority from God, instead ot 
from men; because of being first duly qualified, and then placed 
under the superintendence of church Judicatures instead of the 
self ercated superintendents and boards of management? It can- 
not be. Nor is itonce pretended. But it would notbe so agreea 
ile to the carnaltaste. In this way there would be no room left for 
the figments of the human fancy ; and no homage paid to the idol o1 
this age—PEACE on the Ruins of Truth. 

EGO. 
—<——. 


Tv the Editor of the Religious Monitor. 

Sir—The substance of the following discourse was preached 
»efore the Associate Synod, on the 29th of May last, immediately 
before the Synod proceeded to the solemn work of public cove- 
nanting. A number of those who heard it expressed a wish that 
it should be published, as they supposed it might be useful, by cir 
culating information on an important subject, seldom discussed, 
and little understood. It is in compliance with these wishes that 
t now send it to you for insertion in your pages; and my compli 
ince has been the more cheerful, as the subject is, in a grea‘ 
measure, new to your readers, while it is one that occupies a prom- 
inent place in our Confession of Faith, and one to which public 
attention 1s loudly called in the present circumstances of the 
church. I sincerely hope that this feeble attempt will be followed 
tip by some ablerpen. As the call was suddenly and unexpectedly 
made, the time for preparation was necessarily short, and nothing 
was written but very brief notes. I dare not, therefore, pretend 
to give the discourse as it was delivered. But it is believed that 
the substance is faithfully retained. 


THE NATURE AND DUTY OF VOWING. 

Psalm Ixxvi. 11. (Ist clause.) ‘‘ Vow and pay unto the Lord your God.” 

This inspired Song celebrates some remarkable deliverance 
wrought for the people of God by the signal overthrow of their 
enemies, and perhaps there is no deliverance recorded in the sa- 
cred history to which its language is so applicable as that which 
was wrought for Judah from Sennacherib and his invading hosts, 
in the reign of Hezekiah. To this event the Psalm is evidently 
spplied, by the title prefixed to it in the version of the 70, and the 
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language of the Psalm itself warrants the application. On tir 
éccasion ** God was signally made known in Judah, and his name 
was great in Israel.” ‘There brake he the arrows of the bow, the 
shield, and the sword, and the battle.” There “the stout harted 
were spoiled, they slept their last sleep, and none of the men of 
might did find their hands.” The rebuke of Jacob’s God went 
forth against his proud and insulting foes, “ and both the chariot and 
horse were castinto a dead sleep.” ‘The words of the text point 
out an important duty mcumbent on God’s people, in consequence 
of the deliverance wrought, viz: to “vow and pay unto the Lord 
their God.” ‘The doctrine contained in these words, taken in con 
nection with the foregoing context, is evidently this : 

That when God has done great things for men, it is their duty 
to vow and to pay their vows. 

I shall not detain my hearers with any particular illustration of 
this doctrinal proposition. My design is,—-in a series of observa 
tions, to explain and enforce the duty of vowing, and that with a 
principal reference to the solemn exercise this day before us. 

I. Vowing appears to be a duty prescribed by natural religion 
However ignorant the heathen were respecting the object of their 
vows, and the acceptable manner of performing the duty, they ap 
pear to have had some knowledge of the duty itself. Itis record- 
ed of the heathen mariners, whose lives were jeopardized by Jo 
vah’s rebellious flight,that when the storm was changed into a calm, 
‘‘they adored the Lord exceedingly, and offered a sacrifice unto 
the Lord, and made vows.”” From this it would appear that the 
very light of nature taught them that vowing as well as prayer was 
a rational service. It is true that we read of their sacrificing as 
well as vowing, which the light of nature did not teach; but this 
does not at all invalidate our argument, for we can easily account 
for the knowledge of such a tangible service as that of offering 
sacrifices being preserved and disseminated by the force of tradi- 
tion, but the same account cannot be given of an exercise so 
spiritual in its nature, and so remote froin the operation of the ex- 
ternal senses, as that of vowing. Nor was this a solitary instance, 
for the records of classical antiquity furnish us with almost num- 
berless instances of the unenlightened heathen vowinz to their 
gods. ‘To this we may add the fact, thut the same word, in the. 
original language of the ancient Greeks, and also in that of the 
ancient Romans, signifies indiscriminately either a praver or a 
yow.* Nor indeed could reason indicate avy more appropriate or 
more efficacious mode of guarding the resolutions of the soul 
from swerving. 


ass 
* Gr. Evchee. Lat. Votume 
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I]. It is a duty recognised both in the Old and New Testament, 
and that in various ways. It is recognised by many approved ex- 
amples, such as those of Jacob, Hannah, Paul and others. It is 
recognised by a variety of divine commands, upon the subject.— 
Of this, the language of the text furnishes a pointed example, and 
the following may be subjoiwed. Psal. 1. 14. “ Offer unto God 
thanksgiving and pay thy vows to the Most High.” Zecl. vi. 4. 
‘When thou vowest a vow unto God, defer not to pay it; for he 
hath no pleasure in fools: pay that which thou hast vowec — 
Nah. i. 19. “O Judah keep thy solemn feasts, perform thy vows.” 
Acain the duty is recognised by the resolutions of saints expres- 
sed and recorded. Psalm Ixvi. 13, 14. “I will go into thy house 
with thank offerings; I will pay thee my vows, which my lips have 
uttered, and my mouth hath spoken, when I wasin trouble.” Ps. 
xvi. 14, 18. “I will pay my vows unto the Lord now in the pres- 
ence of all his people.” These are some of the footsteps of the 
(lock, distinctly marked, by which we are to be guided in being 
‘followers of them who through faith and patience are now in- 
reriting the promises.” 

lil. A vow must posses the following properties. It must re- 
_atd what is lawful in itself,—it must be a matter understood and 
‘nown to be lawful,—and it must be something physically within 
uy power to perform. 

1. It must respect what is lawfulin itself. No man can obligate 
himself by any act of his own to violate the law of God. The as- 
sassins who vowed, and that with the solemnity of an oath, that they 
would neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul, were not by 
this desperate act exempted from the obligation of the moral law, 
which says, ‘Thou shalt not kill,” nor were they laid under any 
obligation to execute their wicked purpose. ‘To suppose that men 
may, by their vows, bind themselves to that which is unlawful, is to 
suppose that they may by their own act, and at any time they please, 
vast off the trammels of divine authority, become their own lords, 
esponsible to none, and perpetrate the most flagrant wickedness 
without guilt, and free from accountability. This appears to have 
‘een one of the impious glosses by which the Jews, in the days of 
our Lord, made void the divine law. See Mat. xv. 3--6. In this 
they were not singular. Itis much to be lamented, that there are 
many still. who imagine that if they once take it into their heads to 
promise or vow, respecting any thing whatever, it is too late to en- 
quire whether the vow was lawful, and it must be paid. But in 
such a case, the guilt consists, not in breaking the vow, but in ma- 
king itat first. It never had any validity, and its violation became 
» moral! duty, because it was at variance with the law of God 
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2. It must be a matter understood, and known to be lawful.- 
God requires of us intelligent service. He commands us to sweaz 
in truth and judgment, and the principle applies to vows as well as 
oaths. But we cannot vow in judgment, unless we are well ac 
quainted wiih the nature of the case in which the vow is made, 
and on scripture grounds, know that.the object of the vow has the 
divine approbation. We may illustrate this by the case of Jeph 
iha. It was perfectly right for him to vow tothe Most High, when he 
was going forth to battle; but in vowing, he ought to have had a 
distinct and specific object in view,. and one that he understood 
well; such as the object of Jacob’s vow at Bethel was. Ido not 
propose to touch on the so much disputed question,—“ In what 
precise manner Jephtha’s vow was performed.’ This is not ne- 
cessary to my purpose. We have enough of his vow to know 
that it was rash, and therefore sinful. He knew not what objeci 
would issue from the doors of his house on his return. Conse. 
quently he could not know whether it would be such as God would 
accept, or such as he could lawfully devote in any particular way 
So, whatever be the object of our vows, it is not enough that it 
he something lawful in itself. We must understand it, and know 
‘t to be so, otherwise our vow is rash and sinful. 

3. A vow must regard what is physically within our power to 
verform, ad known or believed tobe so. It is a solemn mocking 
of God to vow that which he has not given us the physical power 
or means to perform. For the illustration of this partof the subject, 
| refer you to whatis said in Numbers, (xxx. 5. 8. 12, 13,) in the 
case of a female vowing, while under the legal authority of a fath- 
er or ahusband. Let it be remembered, however, that the re- 
mark now made, does not exclude from the object of our vows any 
thing that the law of God prescribes, for his promises of grace 
and ‘strength are entirely commensurate with the extent of his 
commmands. “As thy day is so shall thy strength be.” 

[V. A vow may be either accompanied with an oath, or made 
without one. We have already noticed some instances of vows 
made without an oath. The scriptures also afford instances of 
vows to which an oath was joined. I shall mention only two pas- 
sages tothis purpose. The one is Psalm cxix. 106. “I have 
sworn, and I will perform it, that I will keep thy righteous judg- 
ments. The other is Pslam exxxii. 2-5. David “ sware unto the 
f,ord, and vowed unto the mighty God of Jacob,” &c. An oath, 
then, is not essential to vowing; but at the same time there is a 
divine warrant for connecting the one with the other. And when 
an oath accompanies a vow, it adds to the solemaity of the vow, 
out does not affect its essential nature. 
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V.A vow, when made, imposes a real and substantial obliga- 
tion on the person vowing. Some have imagined that the only 
operation of a vow, is to impress a deeper sense of obligation on 
che mind of the person vowing, while the obligation itself remains 
the same, without the smallest augmentation. But not to insist on 
scripture instances of vows, respecting things in themselves indif- 
‘erent, in which of course no obligation existed previous to the 
vow, and in which, on the supposition made, no obligation could 
be created by the vow, we may observe, thatthe common sense of 
mankind, or rather the universal dictate of conscience, teaches us 
avery different lesson. In this respect, vowing is precisely on a 
par with swearing to tell the truth in a court of justice. It must 
be admitted, that every man is, in the latter case, under a previous 
and unalterable obligation, arising from the express command of 
the glorious Lawgiver; and when he takes an oath to declare the 
truth, he engages to nothing but that to which he is already bound. 
But will any man say, that no new obligation is created by the oath? 
I would pity the moral blindness of the man who could make such 
an assertion. The principle, indeed, destroys itself, for I do not 
see how a sense of obligation can he created by an act which is 
not believed to impose an obligation ; consequently, in the case of 
such a man, not even a sense of the obligation can be produced, 
because he is already aware of the existence of the original ob- 
ligation and denies there is any other. It demonstratively follows, 
that to such a man the oath and vow must both be altogether su- 
perfluous and supernumerary, and he may consistently esteem 
them but works of supererogation. Iam aware of the specious 
principle on which the sentiment in question is maintained, viz ; 
that the obligation arising from the divine law is infinite, and con- 
sequently that no addition can be made to it by any act of ours.— 
With the accuracy of the principle, I am not disposed to enter the 
lists, but I must remark, that it does not at all affect the position 
which I have taken, for the obligation of which I speak is not 
predicated on any supposed addition made to the authority of the 
faw, but on this, that the act either of vowing or swearing brings 
more than one precept or prohibition of this law to bear upon the 
particular case. And upon no other supposition could it be a 
truth, that ‘it would be better not to vow than to vow and not pay.” 
On the principle which Iam opposing, it would neither be bette: 
nor worse. And in the same manner we may argue that mey 
could never be justly punished for breach of vows. For a viola- 
tion of the divine law they might, but surely not for a violation of 
‘heir vows ; for when there is no obligation there can be no guilt, 
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on the principle, “‘ thatwhere there is no law there is notransgres 

sion.” We conclude then, that every vow which is in accordance 
with God’s word, imposes a real and substantial obligation on the 
person vowing. 

_ VI. Every saint vows to God, and there are some religious ser 

vices in particular, in which vowing is necessarily involved. 
Where is the believer to be found who has not “ taken hold of 


God’s covenant,”’ and thereupon “ given himself to the Lord in a 


perpetual covenant not to be forgotten.” The avouching the Lord 
to be his own God, and engaging to be his servant, and at his dis- 
posal, which personal covenanting includes, is nothing less o1 
more than personal vowing to God, and it is a vow which, in as 
far as the heart is right with God, embraces the whole circle of 
commanded duty; and every time that this engagement is repeat- 
ed through life the vow is registered anew. Let no professed 
Christian, then, shrink from the exercise of vowing, under the 
mistaken notion that he has not vowed already, for if his heart has 
been upright with God. no solemnity of engagements can exceed 
in extent or minuteness that to which he has already vowed. I 
may add that the right performance of every religious exercise 
involves something of the nature of vowing. Particularly sucl) 
solemn services as Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. These are 
properly sealing ordinances, implying in their observance an en- 
gagement to be the Lord’s, only, wholly and forever ;—an en 
sagement, which involves every thing without exception, to which 
we can lawfully bind ourselves by any solemnities whatever. 

VII. The scriptures recognise the duty of public and united 
vowing, or what is commonly termed “ public covenanting.” Here 
ihe subject, in the practical application of its general principles, 
is brought directly tobear upon the work before us. And that ou 
views of it may be the more distinct, I shall observe the following 
things respecting it. 

It is a service clearly sanctioned by the word of God, in its 
{listorical Records, promises and predictions.-—It is not ceremo- 
vial, but moral in its nature.—It is no novelty or innovation, even 
in New Testament times.—It is a reasonable service.—It is sea- 
sonable in other times than days of persecution, and seasonable 
now.—It is a profitable service.—And one, the obligation of which 
extends to future ages. 

1. It is a service clearly sanctioned by the word of God. The 


approved examples of God’s people, recorded in the sacred vol. 
ume, have to us all the force and obligation of commands. And in 


vaspect of this exercise, these examples are manifold. The first 
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stance of public and united covenanting is that of Israel at Mount 

Horeb. Respecting this, see Deut. v. 2, 3. “The Lord our God 
made a covenant with us in Horeb. The Lord made not this cov- 
enant with our fathers, but with us, even us, who are all ofus here 
alive this day.” The nature of their covenant, and the mutual en- 
2agement, between their God and them, which it involved,are detail- 
edin very striking terms, in Deut. xxvi. 17, 18. ‘‘ Thou hast avouch- 
the Lord this day to be thy God, and to walk in his ways, and to 
keep his statutes, and his commandments, and his judgments, 
and to hearken unto his voice. And the Lord hath avouched thee 
this day to be his peculiar people, as he hath promised thee, and 
that thou shouidest keep all his commandments.” The same 
representation of this solemn transaction, only more minute in its 
details, we find in (Deut. xxix. 10—15,) a passage, with the repeti- 
tion of which I shall not detain you, but invite your attention to it 
at your leisure afterwards. We may however, in passing, 
observe one circumstance respecting the extent of their covenants, 
adverted to in the 14 and 15 verses. ‘ Neither with you only do 
I make this covenant and this oath ; but with him that standeth 
here with us this day before the Lord our God, and also with him 
that is not here with us this day :’’—a declaration which, in the 
opinion of the most judicious expositors, and even in that of the 
Jewish interpreters themselves, is designed to intimate that not 
only the generation then existing, but all the generations to come, 
were included ia the covenant. And indeed it will not be easy to attach 
any other satisfactory meaning to its language. This coveuant 
was afterwards renewed in the days of Asa. See 2 Chron. xv. 
12--15, Again it was renewed at the accession of Joash to the 
throne after the usurpation of the wicked Athaliah. See 2 Kings 
iii. 17, where we read of a twofold covenant, viz: one of which 
the king and the people were the parties, and another in which 
Jehovah was one party, and the king and people were the other.— 
The covenant was again renewed in the reign of Hezekiah, as a 
prominent part of reformation, after the apostacy and idolatry of 
bis father Ahaz. See 2 Chron. xxix. 10. Again it was renewed in 
the reign of Josiah, after a long period of declension and idolatry 
during the successive reigns of the bloody Manasseh and his son 
Amon who walked in his steps. See 2 Chron. xxxiv. 31, $2.— 
This was the last covenanting period before the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. A persevering and progressive course of apostacy suc 

ceeded through several successive reigns, until Judah had filled 
vp the measure of their iniquity, andthe Lord cast them out of 
his sight, by carrying them captive to Babylon. When the 7@ 
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years were expired, God fulfilled his promise by bringing back 
their captivity, and settling them again in the land of their fathers. 
But Tike their rebellious fathers they forgot the might acts of the 
Lord, and turned aside like a bow that shoots deceitfully. When 
they were afterwards brought to a sense of their guilt, we find 
them renewing the covenant of their fathers, after a very full and 
solemn acknowledgment of their sins, and with the solemnity of 
an oath, and by their signatures formally recording the deed.— 
Neh. chap. 9 and 10. These recorded instances of covenanting 
are very full, and while they satisfactorily prove the scriptural 
warrant for the duty, they furnish models by which we can ascer- 
tain, both the acceptable manner and the proper season of its per- 
formance. 

I said that the practice of covenanting was sanctioned not onl; 
by the historical records, but also by the promises and predictions 
of God’s word. Your time will not permit me to bring forward 
much that might be suggested on this subject. Suffice it that I 
solicit your attention to one passage out of several that might be 
adduced. The passage to which I allude is (Isa. xliv. 5.) ‘*One 
shall say, I am the the Lord’s ; and another shall call himself by 
the name of Jacub; and another shall subscribe with his hand un 
to the Lord, and surname himself by the name of Israel.” This 
passage I shall leave without either explanation or comment, with 
this single remark, that_it immediately succeeds a promise of a 
signal effusion of the Spirit upon the Church, a promise which, 
as far as I know, all judicious expositors consider as having « 
special reference to New Testament times. 

2, Covenanting is not ceremonial, but moral in its nature. Could 
it be shown to be a ceremonial observance, it would indeed follow 
thatit would be altogether unsuitable to the church now. But in 
what manner, or on what grounds, it can be considered as a “ shad- 
ow of good things to come,” is noteasy to conceive. To the law 
and to the testimony we appeal. The children of Israel at Horeb 
‘‘avouched the Lord to be their God” and engaged “to walk in 
his ways and to keep his statutes.” Was this a ceremonial engage- 
ment? Wasit not in the spirit and the very terms of the moral 
flaw, which was ushered in with this declaration, ‘I am the Lord 
thy God ?”—Was the covenanting in the days of Asa a ceremonial 
engagement, in which the covenanters pledged themselves * ta 
seek thd Lord God of their fathers, with all their heart and all 


their soul ?”—Was it a ceremonial observance in the reign of 


Josiah, when they engaged “to walk after the Lord, and to keep 
hits commandments, and his testimonies, and his statutes?" But 
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why multiply enquiries upon this subject? There is not one coy 
enant engagement recorded in the Bible which was not of a mora! 
‘enor, and therefore as competent to the people of God under one 
dispensation as another. We grant that in these engagements, 
ceremonial obedience was included ; but it was on this great mora! 
principle, that they were bound by the moral law itself to obey every 
iaw which it should please the great Lawgiver to promulgate, just 
as we are bound by the moral law, to observe the positive ordinan- 
ves of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. In a word, the engage- 
ment of their covenant was precisely that which every sincere 
{hristian personally assumes, viz: an engagement to “ follow the 
Lord fully.” It may, however, be proper here to add, that while 
iheir covenant was co-extensive with the whole law of God, it had 
: particular reference to prevailing evils, and was a sacred pledge 
of reformation in respect of these. The Jews in the days of Ne- 
hemiah had been chargeable with three great and prevaling sins. 
‘They liad formed sinful and ensnaring alliances. They had viola- 
ted the Sabbath of the Lord. And they had neglected to provide 
for the service of the sanctuary according to the divine prescrip- 
fon. Accordingly we find all these evils specified in their coven- 
nt, and a solemn promise of reformation given. 

3. It is no novelty or innovation in New Testament times. The 
notices that have come down to our times, of the practice of the 
primitive Christians are very brief, but from these we learn, that 
it was no unusual thing with them, in their social capacity, to en- 
gage with all the solemnity of an oath to be faithful to the cause of 
their Lord and Master. During the long reign of anti-christian 
darkness and apostacy, covenanting was not to be expected, but 
wherever the light of reformation dawned, the practice was observ- 
ed. Of this the Reformed Churches of France and Holland fur- 
uished abundant proofs. The Churches of Great Britain and 
[reland were conspicuous for their covenanting spirit. And it 
cannot admit of doubt, that their covenanting period was the season 
in which the beauty of holiness shone among them with more re- 
splendent lustre than it has done either before or since. The 
Puritan Fathers of New England too were covenanters, and while 
some remains of the blessed seed which they sowed doubtless yet 
subsist, their descendants present a mournful contrast to their 
scriptural purity and zeal. And it may here be observed, that of 
all people under the heavens, the inhabitants of this tand are the 
most inconsistent and ungrateful in opposing or villifying the prac 
tice of covenanting. In the spirit that actuated our covenanting 

wncestors, and which they brought with them from their native 
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land, we behold the gem of that rich harvest of civil privilege and 
religious freedom which we now reap. 

4. ltis areasonable service. When we find the authority of God 
enstamped on any observance we are not warranted to sit in judg- 
ment upon it, and reject it because it does not comport with what 
our reason tells us is proper or expedient. His sovereign plea- 
sure is the highest reason that can possibly be assigned for any 
observance. But there are some of the Divine institutions, the 
propriety and reasonableness of which, we can more readily per- 
ceive than others. Covenanting is one of these. To “present 
our bodies a living sacrifice” is expressly declared to be ‘“‘a rea- 
sonable service,” and to present them in the most public and so 
lemn manner is most highly reasonable. What can be more rea- 
sonable than for those, who glory in the cross of Christ, publicly 
and solemnly to declare that they are not ashamed of it?) What 
more reasonable than that those,who have come out from the world 
lying in wickedness, should publicly and solemnly renontnce it? 
What more rational than that those, who are citizens of heaven, 
should publicly avow that they have their inheritance above? 
What can be more proper than for the soldiers of the King ot 
kings to take the oath of fidelity to their commander, and to pledge 
themselves to him and to eachother, that they will not desert the 
standard, but will manfully persevere unto the end in fighting the 
Lord's battles ? 

5. Again, it is a service seasonable in other times than days of 
persecution, and seasonble now. I[i is 10 uncommon thing to 
hear men, who adinit the morality of the duty, objectto its observ- 
ance, as unseasonable, except when the sword of persecution is 
drawn against the church. Aad itis not my design to controvert 
ihe position that public covenanting is seasonable in a day of per- 
secution, provided that Christians have the opportunity of observ- 
ing it. But this is not the only, nor even the principal time when 
itis seasonable and proper. ‘To be satisfied of this, we have only 
fo turn our attention to the instances of covenanting already enu- 
merated, under the Old Testament dispensation. It will on all 
hands be admitted, that the duty was seasonable on each of these 
occasions. By adverting to these, then, we will learn when the 
practice is seasonable, and, if I mistake not, we will also discover 
evidence sufficient to convince us that itis seasonable now. I af- 
firm then that none of the covenanting periods mentioned in the 
Old Testament history was a time of persecution. The Israel- 
stes at Horeb were in a wandering, unsettled state, journeying to 
the place of which the Lord had said, I will give it you, but it is 
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evident that they were exposed to no persecution. The Egyp. 
tians had been destroyed, and the conflict with the Ammonites had 
not commenced, nor was it near. In the days of Asa, the Jews 
were not suffering persecution. Under the fostering care of their 
pious king, they were sitting every man under his vine and fig- 
tree, none making them afraid. What, then, it may be asked, 
rendered their covenanting seasonable? I answer that during 
the reigns of Rehoboam and Abijah, his successor, a general spir- 
it of declension and apostacy had obtained, and their covenanting 
was designed both as the signal and the commencement of a gene- 
val reformation. Again, in the reign of Joash the Church was 
not persecuted, for as long as the High Priest Jehoiada lived, Jo- 
ash was the protector and zealous promoter of .the true religion ; 
but during the reigns of Jehoram and Ahaziah, succeeded by the 
usurpation of Athaliah the people of Judah had forsaken the Lord 
God of their fathers, and violated their covenant, which they now 
solemnly renewed. The same remark applies to the covenanting 
periods in the reign of Hezekiah, after the idolatry introduced by 
\haz, and in the reign of Josiah, after the bloody persecution and 
ibominable idolatry of Manasseh. At both these periods the 
church was enjoying outward tranquility and repose, under the 
devided protection of kings who feared the Lord. Nor was the 
‘ovenanting in the days of Nehemiah an exception from the gen- 
eral rule. The children of the captivity had for a time been har- 
rassed and oppressed by their Samaritan neighbours, and dis- 
couraged by the unrighteous edicts of some of the Persian mon- 
chs, but at this time they were enjoying royal favour and bounty, 
and the sword of persecution had for some time been sheathed. 
What then rendered their covenanting seasonable ? The same 
cause which operated in all the former instances. Prosperity had 
engendered forgetfulness of God. ‘They had apostatized from 
his service, and learned the wavs of the surrounding heathen, and 
they returned to their allegiance in the way of renewing their cov- 
enaut engagements. Now if in these instances, covenanting was 
t seasonabije duty, the conclusion will not be difficult that itis sea 
sonable at present. Inthe lamentable prevalence of error in va- 
rious imposing forms,—in the extensive spread of will-worship 
ud superstition,—in the visible decline of zeal for the cause of 
God and truth,—in the abounding-of immorality and vice even 
within the pale of the visible church,—and in the awfully prevail- 
ing neglect of commanded duty—we have mournfully decisive evi- 
‘tence afforded, that the present is a day of declension and aposta- 
ey, and therefore a suitable season for this eminently reforming 
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6. This leads me to observe,that covenanting is a profitable service 
When any thing is vindicated as being of Divine appointment, the 
question is sometimes, but very sinfully, asked, ‘* What good wil! 
itdo? What purpose willit answer?” I say the question is sin. 
fully asked, for whatever the Lord appoints must be not only jus; 
and right, but likewise advantageous, whether our reason can per 
ceive its utility or not. But in‘ this case, we can discover some 
important purposes which will be answered by the observance oj 
this ordinance,—purposes intimately connected with the best in 
terests of pure and undefiled religion. I have already said thai 
vowing is an appropriate means of guarding the resolutions of the 
soul from swerving, and this applies to public as forcibly as to 
personal vowing. Again, it is useful as an important item of tha: 
testimony which as God’s witnesses we are called to bear to th 
Redeemer’s cause ; and in this view, it identifies us both in spiri: 
and in cause with the glorious company of martyrs and confessors 
who have gone before us. Farther, it is an important means oi 
impressing upon our own minds a deep and abiding sense of the 
obligations that restuponus. If solemn and public engagements 
such as this, even when accompanied with the solemnity of av 
oath, leave us unimpressed, our case is hopeless indeed. Again, 
it is a measure well calculated to encourage the friends and dis 
hearten the enemies of God’s cause. The friends of Jesus wil! 
greatly rejoice, when they see legal and devoted soldiers rallying 
around the standard of their Prince, and vowing that they will die 
with him rather than forsake him. And how will the enemies o: 
the cross have their boasting silenced and their terror roused, 
when they see Emanuel’s followers so solemnly pledge them- 
selves to God and each other that they willconquer or die. This 
doubtless is one great reason why Satan, the grand foe of God 
and man, stirs up so much opposition to this work, because he 
fears it, well knowing its tendency to break his snares and ta 
weaken the interests of his kingdom. And finally, it inspires the 
followers of the Lord with mutual confidence in one another. It 
gives a solemn pledge that they have one heart and one way. and 
that they will “stand fast in one spirit, with one mind, striving 
together for the faith of the gospel.” 

7. Lastly, covenanting is an exercise the obligation of whicli 
extends to future ages. Many, who admit both the morality and 
seasonableness of the duty, deny the descending obligation of co- 
venant engagements upon posterity. Here fallen reason takes 
the lead, and asks, where would be the justice of making thoseé 
parties in a covenant, who never ratified it by their own consent, 
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jay, who did not even exist when the covenaut was made? ‘Io 


shis, we answer, that the Judge of all the earth cannot butdo right. 


and if he has made such an arrangement it must be infinitely wise 
and just. The principle too, on which the objection rests, would 
tay the axe ai the root both of Christ’s and Adam’s representation, 
:n their respective covenants; for men never gave their consen! 
when either covenant was made. Again, when God says that he 
isits the iniquities of the fathers upon the children, he must 
<urely mean something more than merely this, that the children 
ave punished for their own sins. He must be understood as in 
timating that the children are in some way or other interested 1: 
the transgressions of their fathers, in whatever way that interest 
comes. But to come directly to the point. Your attention has 
been already called to the language of God, addressed to Israel «' 
Horeb, Deut. xxix. 14, 15. This cannot be understood as refer 
sing to any portion of the congregation who were absent, for Mo- 
ses declares immediately before that they were all present. Ani 
even if it did refer to such, there would be the same reason to ob- 
ject against the obligation of the covenant resting upon them as 
upon any other, But it seems evidently to refer to the generations 
that should succeed them, and if this be so, it is a direct proof that 
the great moral covenant made between God and Israel was as 
really binding on succeeding generations, as on that generation 
with whom the covenant was originally made. But we have further 
proof of this. In the pages of prophecy we find many awfu] 
threatenings of judgments to be inflicted on account of breach of 
covenant, and that too in periods when there was no such thing 
as covenanting. And in the historical records, we read of the ex. 
ecution of these threatenings, with the reason assigned, viz: their 
breach of covenant. Now, if God's ancient people were punish- 
ed for breach of covenant, they must have been under the 
2bligations of the covenant ; and if they did not covenantthemselves. 
such an obligation could be imposed only by the deed of their co. 
venanting ancestors. This might suffice to silence objections on 
this ground; but I must beg leave to add, that the practice of Bap- 
tism necessarily infers this principle. Al Pcdo-Baptists admit 
that the obligation of the Baptismal covenant rests upon the child. 
But whence does this obligation arise? Not from the child’s owa 
ict, but from that of the parent entering into covenant with God in 
its mame. Let the advocate of infant Baptism tell me how the 
sbligation of the Baptismal covenant descends from the profes 
sing father upon his child, and I pledge myself to tell him how the 
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obligation of a public acknowledgment descends upon future gene 
rations. 

T shall now briefly advert to some popular objections advanced 
against the practice of public covenanting. Some of these have 
been in part anticipated, which renders it the less necessary to 
dwell long upon them. 

Obj. 1. Itis a Jewish rite, not exemplified in the New Testa 
ment. 

Ans. I shall not detain you with the enquiry whether it isa fac’ 
that covenanting is not exemplified in the New Testament. Even 
were the premises admitted, the conclusion would be far from fol- 
lowing. We have already seen that itis no Jewish rite, but an 
ordinance of a moral nature, and therefore one of perpetual obli- 
gation. To avouch the Lord to be their God is as really the in 
cumbent duty of Christians, as of Jews. And we must foreve; 
protest against the principle, that one part of the divine word is te 
be our rule to the exclusion of another. It is a principle whic: 
in its operation is desolating many of the fairest portions of God’s 
heritage. ‘.4/l scripture is given by inspiration of God,” and 
when I find any thing revealed or prescribed as of divine authority, 
Tam not at liberty to enquire in what portion of my Bible it is 
found, in order to determine what reverence or obedience IT wil! 
yield to it. Whether it be found in the Old or New Testament, it 
belongs to the law and the testimony, to every part of which I am 
bound reverentially to bow. 

Obj. 2. Covenanting is unnecessary, because we are already 
bound to all that it involves. 

Ins. It is indeed true that we bind ourselves in covenanting tc 
nothing, to which we are not already bound by other ties. For to 
the whole extent of divine requirement we are already obligated 
by the authority of God’s law,—by our personal covenanting,— 
by our public profession,—and by our engagements assumed itr 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper. But if the objection were rele- 
vant it would prove that every engagement into which we can eute: 
is unnecessary, because we are wnder the original obligation ot 
God’s law. Itis not ours to sit in judgment and determine by 
our own sovereignty what obligations are necessary, and what are 
not. Our part is to enquire in what ways God requires us to 
obligate ourselves, and when he addresses us, to say froin the 
heart, ‘speak Lord for thy servant heareth.” 

Obj. 3. Again it is objected, that covenanting is improper, be- 
cause it binds us to what we cannot do. This objection displays 
elther mutch ignorance or nmich ati¢mation of heart from God 
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Had God's people of old more spiritual strength, or the promise 
of more, than Christians have now? And have we more strength 
vor fulfilling our other engagements than this? Were we indeed 
‘o measure the extent of our engagements by our own unaided 
strength we could engage to nothing, for we are unable even “ to 
think a good thought.” But there is not a single iota of our cov- 
cnant engagement to which the promise of grace divine does not 
4g extend, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.’ The command and the promise ever run 
‘o parallel lines, and the one is just as extensive as the other. 

Obj. 4. It is objected farther, that covenanting is improper in a 
livided state of the church. 

Ans. It might be considered a sufficient reply to this objection 
(0 advert to what has been already mentioned as one of the advan- 
rages resulting from this exercise, viz: the promotion of mutual 

onfidence and unanimity among the followers of the Lamb. But 
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the ground of the objection is one of the strongest moral reasons 
rhat can be assigned for the duty at any particular time. Surely 
when “iniquity abounds, and the love of many waxeth cold” we 
ire loudly called to appear in the most explicit and public mannei 
uithe Lord's side. Joshua’s resolution should, in such a case, 
*e our model. ‘As for you, choose youthis day whom ye will 
serve,—but as for me and my house we will serve the Lord.” 
What would we think of the principle, that a time of public dissen- 
‘ion, disloyalty and defection, in anation, is an improper time for 
the well affected to take the oath of fidelity to the constituted au- 
‘horities ? The application is easy. 

Obj. 5. Finally, it is sometimes objected, that covenanting has 
seen a wedge of division in the church. Although this objection 
partakes more of declamation than of argument it may be briefly 
noticed. And itis sufficient to answer that there never was a di 
vine law,—there never was a gospel doctrine,-—there never was a 
religious observance,—that at sometime or other was not made a 
‘ause of division. The objection, therefore, militates as much 
igainst every thing belonging to the profession and practice of 
Christianity as it does against this. Christ says, ‘‘] came not 
to send peace on earth, but a sword.” Yet he is the Prince ot 
peace, and his religion is emphatically a religion of peace. When 
men lay to the charge of religion, or any of its institutions, conse 
juences which flow only from their own unhallowed passions, it is 
it their own peril. 

But whatever objections may be brought against the observance 
f this duty, there is cause to fear that the real ground of opposi- 
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ion 18 to be found in themselves,—a fear of being too closely 
bound,—an unwillingness to take Christ’s whole yoke upon them, 
and a secret, though undefined persuasion, that while thus untram 
ineled by engagements, all is safe and well. 

VIII. I add, that breach of vows is a very grievous and God-pro 
voking offence. When we vow we are commanded to pay ow 
vows. ‘“ Better it is that thou shouldest not vow, than that thou 
shouldest vow and not pay.””. With what tremendous severity did 
fiod visit breach of vows on his ancient people. He threatened 
io “bring a sword upon them to avenge the quarrel of his cove 
nant.” The threatening was nota dead letter. The sword was drawn 
from its scabbard, and did not return till it had consumed them 
And at this day they area standing monument how dangerous « 
ihing itis to trifle with the Lord of Hosts in solemm vows. He is 
‘he same yesterday, to day, and forever 

The application is omitted. 





Selections. 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Between the Associate Synod of North America and the Sy- 
nod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 


We commence the publication of the following correspondence in our present 
number, and shall complete it in our next. As it has been made public, though 
contrary to the expectations of our own Synod, and as we are informed, con- 
trary to the wishes of some members of the Reformed Presbyterian Synod, 
no objection ean be made to its appearance in the Monitor. And as it is in 
the hands of the people of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, we think it 
highly proper that it should be more generally inthe hands of our own peo- 
ple. 

To the Reformed Presbyterian Synod, 


DeaR BRETHREN,— When we endeavor to correct the er- 
rors of others, we should beware of imputing opinions to them 
which they do not hold. In controversy, the opposite parties 
often misunderstand one another. In witnessing to the truth, 
this must be injurious both to the cause we intend to promote, 
and to the parties concerned. Asa religious body, you have 
taken a conspicuous stand in contending for the truth, in op- 
position to the flood of errors delaging this land. But to mis- 
understand, or misrepresent the principles of others, is to be 
against the truth, and not for the truth. It is pleasing to state, 
that there is a general coincidence between your views oi 
truth and duty, and ours, and we trust it is our unfeigned de- 
sire that it should be extended to every part of our christian 
profession ; and one principal means for the accomplishment 
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of this, is the removing of all misrepresentations. It is pain- 
‘ul to have to state, that we consider our principles, in a num- 
ber of points, as misstated in your testimony. 
The following are some of these misstatements of which 
se complain ; and that the ground of our complaint may be 
more apparent, we place your statements and ours in opposite 


columns :— 
Statement given in Reforma- 

tion principles, Ed. 1824, 

1. The Associate church 
condemned all distinction be- 
‘ween such rulers as happen- 
ed in divine providence, to 
have the power of a nation 
upon unlawful principles and 
such as ruled by the divine 
approbation. 

The only question which 
they would permit a Christian 
to ask, is in respect to the 
matter of fact, Is there any 


person actually in power? If 


co, he must be recognised as 
the ordinance of God. The 
powers that be are ordained 
by God. The Scottish Sece- 
ders exceeded the universi- 
ty of Oxford itself, in main- 
taining the doctrine of passive 
obedience. ‘They deny that 
there is any difference as to 
tawfulness, between one go- 
vernmept and another. Pa- 
ves 106, 107, 


Statements given by the Asso- 
ctate Church. 

1. Mere usurpers can have 
no lawful authority,and if they 
shall acquire the consent of 
the people, whether express- 
ed or tacit, they then cease to 
be such, and are invested with 
authority, whereunto God 
commands subjection and obe- 
dience in matters lawful.— 
Again, in order to render one 
an habitual tyrant, it is at 
least necessary, that he leave 
ruling by just laws, that he 
be engaged in war against the 
lives, or invading and over- 


‘turning the avowed liberties 


and privileges of the nation ; 
as was the case in the perse- 
cuting times before the Revo- 
lution. It cannot be suppo- 
sed, that such a person has 
any real consent of the nation 
to rule; and therefore he can 
have no lawful avuthority.— 
However quietly one may be 
obliged to live under usurp- 


ers, or habitual tyrants; yet there should be no acknowledg- 
ment of their authority, as binding upon the conscience. 

The Presbytery’s principle of subjection and obedience 
doth only respect things lawful, and is not at all inconsistent 
with any self-defence that is necessary, lawful and expedient, 
according to the word of God and right reason; such as our 
worthy ancestors endeavoured at Pentland and Bothwell. Yea, 
there isno manner of inconsistency, between being in a pos 
ture of self-defence against particular injuries by a magistrate, 
and an owning at the same time, his title and authcrity in what 
tawful commands he may impose.—Display of the Secession 
Lestimony, vol. 1. p. 290, 
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The Associate Presbytery and those who adhere to them. 
do not hold magistracy or its lawfulness, to be founded on the 
providential, but on the preceptive will of God. 

They have nothing to say in defence of that magistracy 
which is merely providential; though not a little they have to 
advance, in proof that the office of every magistrate, whom 
a people have chosen, and whom they acknowledge to be in- 
vested with civil authority over them, is founded on the pre- 
ceptive will of God, and is agreeable to his law, in its rise and 
origin. — Review of the anti-government scheme, pp. 34 and 35 


2 Nations, as such, are not 2. As it was once a pecul. 


bound to acknowledge Christ 
or his religion. Magistrates 
have nothing todo with Chris- 
tianity. Page 108. 


iar duty of the Jewish nation 
so it is peculiarly incumbent 
upon every civil state, where- 
into Christianity is introduced, 


to study and bring to pass 
that civil government among them, in all the appurtenances o} 
its constitution and administration, run in an agreeableness tc 
the word of God, and to the interests of the true religion and 
reformation of the church; as otherwise they cannot truly 
prosper in their civil concerns, nor be enriched by the bles. 
sings of the gospel. 

The whole people adjoining themselves to the true church, 
should approve themselves to be true members thereof, and 
considered in their conjunct and public capacity, (as thus only 
the matter is competent unto them,) should, by their deed o! 
civil constitution, provide that their magistrates be obliged 
to concur in the same true religion and reformation, and to 
rule them by laws nowise prejudicial but serviceable thereto 
—Display of the Secession Testimony, vol. 1, p. 280. 


3. The Associate church 
maintains that divine revela- 
tion is not the rule by which 
men are to act in the forma- 
tion of their civil constitutions 
and laws. Page 107. 


3. What the apostle as- 
cribes unto magistrates, (viz 
their being ministers of God 
for good, being not a terror 
to good works, but to evil,: 
is, in some measure, compe- 


tent to all such in every na- 
fion or state. But the advantage lies very far on the side of 
such as have occasion to exercise their office for promoting 
the church’s public good; while at the same time, they are 
privileged with (and endeavour to discharge their other spe- 
cial business, as well as this, according to) the full discovery 
which God’s word hath made of those natural principles that 
comprehend the due exercise of their office, as well as its in- 
stitution and end. The christian magistrate ought to deter- 
mine himself, not merely by natural, but also by revealed or 
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fe christian principles. Display of the Secession Testimony, vol. 1, 
pp. 312 and 313. 


4. The Associate church 4. That our Lord’s Media- 

maintains, that Jesus Christ tory government and admin- 

’ does not, as Mediator, govern istration doth extend to all 
£ the world. His authority is outward things in the world 
: confined tothe church. Page of nature and providence, in 
4 107. so far as these things are su- 
; pernaturally ordered unto su- 

4 pernatural ends, in the spiritual advantage of his church and 
j people, or so far as ordered in the channel of love and favor 

| to them, with a subserviency to the purposes and glory of free 





grace in their salvation; and that all such orderings of out- 
| ward things are the proper fruit of Christ’s purchase; and 
| that all these outward things, as considered in the formality 
&, or channel of these gracious orderings, do hold of Christ and 
his kingdom, as Mediator,—all this is heartily agreed to 
Christ, as being the same true God with the Father, is the ma- 
ker and upholder of all things. He upholds them in their be. 
ing, not by his mediation but by the word of his power. But 
he has also a mediatory kingdom, which as well as his essen- 
tial kingdom extends to all persons and things, John xvii. 2. 
‘As thou hast given him power over all flesh, that he should 
give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him.”—Pre 
cious Truth, p. 250. 


. 5. The Associate church 5. We do also reject the 
=. maintains that the Redeemer opinion of those who teach 
: has not purchased temporal that Christ did by his death 
benefits for the saints.* Page purchase the benetits of this 





108. life, which are common to 
— all men. For all the bles- 
* This statement is defective. sings purchased by Christ 


are of that nature that the 
Hloly Spirit only can make us partakers of them; and they 
can be actively received by faith only, and they are ever de- 
scribed as such in the scriptures. ‘The common benefits o! 
life are, we believe, given to the reprobate, as meat, drink 
and clothing, are given to criminals lying under sentence ot 
death, not to be put into execution till an appointed time, 
With regard.to the elect, God preserves them in life, though 
wicked, and abusers of his common bounty, until the time ot 
their conversion, and then being brought into his covenant of 
grace, as his blessing rests on them, so what provision they 
nced for their outward state is given to them as to children, 
tree from that curse which is upon the basket and store of the 
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wicked ; and thus all the good that is in these benefits to be- 
lievers, flows from the death of Christ; the same provision 
might have been given them, though he had never died for 
them, but not with the same gracious design of the Giver, 
nor with the same blessing attending it to them. 

We declare also, that Christ has obtained complete and 
eternal redemption for his people. He has by his obedience 
to the death secured to them every spiritual blessing. ‘‘Bles- 
sed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places, in 
Christ Jesus ;” it is through his blood that they obtain pardon 
of sin and a title to eternal life, in their justification. It is 
through his blood they obtain sanctification, perseverance in 
erace, and eternal glory. Being united to Christ, the divine 
blessing rests on all their temporal enjoyments. ‘They receive 
and enjoy the bounties of Providence under the divine favor, 
The curse which is on the basket and store of the wicked, is, 
through Christ, graciously removed from theirs. The good 
creatures of God are sanctified to their use by the word of 
God and prayer—and it is through Christ that the enjoyment 
of temporal blessings is made subservient to their spiritual 
good and to the glory of God. Atthe same time temporal 
enjoyments themselves, such as food and raiment, in their 
earthly and perishing nature, and as the means of supporting 
animal life, are not to be considered as procured by the death 
of Christ.—Appendix to the Act of the Associate Synod concer- 
ning Arminian errors, upon the head of universal redemption, 
pp. 34 and 35, 


6, The Associate church 
maintains, that the world 
stands, not on purpose to ex- 
hibit the system of grace, but 
in order to bring into being 
the children of Adam, that 
(hey might be punished by 
the curse of the covenant of 


6. The Seceders believe 
that the world stands on pur- 
pose that the covenant of 
grace may be exhibited and 
carried into execution,though 
they do not say that it stands 
for this purpose only: be- 


cause the standing of the 
world is also necessary in or- 
der to the execution of the 
covenant of works; for which as well as for the execution of 
the covenant of grace, the truth of God is engaged.— Review 
of the Anti-government scheme, pp. 14 and 15. 


works. Page 108. 


We adduce not these as the whole, but the principal mis- 
representations of which we complain, and we disown them as 
tenets which the Secession church never held; tenets which 
we cordially condemn, and do regard ourselves as injured 
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when they are imputed to us. We trust you will receive with 
pleasure, this disavowal, and promptly adopt such measures 
xs will effectually prevent all the pernicious effects which 
nay resalt from the misrepresentations of which we complain. 
Phe times require that the witnesses for God, ought to exert 
il their energies in the support of truth and against error. 
{nd brethren, our prayer is, that you and we may ‘‘contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the Saints.” 
By order of the Associate Synod of North America, conven- 
ed at Philadelphia, May, A. D. 1826. 

JAMES RAMSAY, Moderator. 
Attest, Francis Prinere, Stated Clerk. 


in Extract from the Minutes of the Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. 


The committee of Foreign Correspondence reported in part 
on the Letter from the Associate Synod, as follows: 

Your committee have taken into consideration the letter 
addressed to this Synod by the Associate Synod of North 
America, Philadelphia, May, 1826, and are of opinion, that 
this letter merits very particular attention. When any re- 
spectable community of Christians opens a correspondence 
with another, in regard to the doctrines of Christianity,it ought 
‘o be met with promptness and with condour ; and especially 
when a church professing adherence to the cause of the Brit- 
ish Reformers, addresses this church on the subject of existing 
differences, we ought to hail it as an incipient step toward mu- 
tual explanations, and the ultimate removal of the causes of 
dissention. What begins with complaint, may, with the bles- 
sing of God, terminate in conciliation. 

Your committee, therefore, recommend to Synod the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions :— 

1. That a committee be appointed to confer, by word ox 
writing, with the Associate Synod, or with any corresponding 
committee that they may see proper to appoint, for the pur- 
pose of free conference, upon any or all existing differences 
hetween the two churches. 

2. That the followiog letter be, in the mean time, addres- 
-ed to the Associate Synod :-- 


Philadelphia, May 21, 1827. 
Vo the Associate Synod of North America. 

Dear BRETHREN,—Your letter of May, 1826, now lies be- 
fore us, and we have taken such order upon it as its own im- 
portance seems to require, ani! the christian reciprocity which 
ive shall ever he ready to show, at all times, demands. We 
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‘heerfully agree with you in saying, that “when we endeavor 
to correct the errors of others, we should beware of imputing 
opinions to them which they do not hold ;” as well as in the 
declaration, ‘that there is a general coincidence between our 
views of truth and duty and yours ;” and in the ‘‘unfeigned 
desire that it should be extended to every part of our chris- 
tian profession.” It is not our wish to be found bearing false 
testimony against our neighbours, and it is our earnest prayer 
(o God, that our christian brethren may see eye to eye with Bla 
usin maintaining the testimony of Jesus Christ. We take no in- 
terest in putting any one in the wrong. It is possible, we ad- 
mit, that controversies on very minute topic-, carried on for 
-everal years, by many different writers, may have led to mis. 
understandings and misrepresentations, which an impartial re. 
viewer might find it in his power to correct. We have accord. 
ingly referred the whole subject to a committee of confer- 
ence, who are directed to correspond with you in such man- 
ner as you may see cause to direct. In the mean time, we as- 
sure you, dear brethren, that we receive with pleasure your 
‘lisavowal, by the authority of Synod, of the six tenets speci 
fied in your letter, cach of which, you inform us, you disown 
and condemn. We shall take prompt measures to make this 
disavowal known to our churches ; though we are not prepar- 
ed to say, that the writings of the Secession never afforded 
ground to believe them to have been principles of the Asso- 
ciate church in times past. Gladly shall we correct any mis- 
apprehensions into which we may have fallen, respecting 
things in controversy between our fathers, and meet with 
open arms, brethren who harmonize with us in the great mo- 
ral principles, and pious practices, of the churches of the Re- 
formation. 
If indeed we receive the permission of the Associate church, 

as we have aright, from the disavowal of the six maxims spe- 

cified in your letter, to expect to announce to the world that 

we differ less than was formerly supposed, we shall rejoice in 

the Lord, and be grateful to you for commencing the corres- 

pondence. Ifthe Associate church admit the right of Christ- 

ians to determine their political allegiance by the moral char- 

weter of the civil institutions, rather than by the fact of the 

existence of a government—that all the nations are bound to 

acknowledge Messiah as their sovereign—that all people in 

the formation of the constitution of civil polity are bound to 

make the revealed will of God their rule—that Jesus Christ 

us Mediator, does in fact govern the world by God’s appoint- 

ment—that believers owe to the covenant of grace all their 

enjoyments temporal and spiritual, and that the world itself is 

sustained chiefly for the purpose of manifesting the glory o! 
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he Godhead, by the system of redemption, the details of the 
controversy between our respective churches will be greatly 
restricted. 
Earnestly beseeching the Father of mercies to guide you by 
the spirit of truth in all things, 
We remain dear brethren, 
Yours, &c. 


The Synod adopted this report, and appoint Dr. Wylie, Dr. 
Slack, and Mr. M’Master a committee to confer with the As- 
sociate Synod. 





An extract from the Minutes of the Associate Synod of 
North America. 


The committee appointed to prepare the draught of a let 
ter tobe sent tothe Reformed Presbyterian Synod, reported. 
and their report was adopted; and the letter ordered to be 
transmitted by a committee, to the committee of said Synod 
And on motion, Resolved, that the Rev. Messrs. Andrew 
Stark, Thomas Beveridge, and James Martin, be appointed a 
committee to mect and confer with the committee of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Synod, or any committee which said Sy- 
nod may appoint. 


Attest, ANDREW HERON, Synod Clerk. 
Philadelphia, June 3, 1828. 


Philadelphia, June 4, 1828. 
ly the Rev. Drs. Wylie and Black, and the Rev. G. M’ Master 
Rev. AND DEAR BRETHREN,—We have been directed by 
ihe Associate Synod of North America, of which we are mem-_ 
bers, to transnut to you the enclosed letter to the Synod ot 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church. We have also enclosed 
an extract from the minutes of the Associate Synod, by which 
you will see that they have appointed us a committee to con- 
ter with you, or with any committee which your Synod may 
appoint for that purpose. We have only further to notice, 
that it will give us great pleasure to hear from you as soon as 
it may suit your convenience. Any communication to us may 
Se sent totbe Rev. Mr. Beveridge, Philadelphia. 
We remain, Rev. and dear brethren, 
Yours, &c. 
ANpDRew Srark. 
Tuomas Beveripcr. 
James Martin. 


Philadelphia, 4th June, 182% 
‘Vo the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 
Dean Bretunen,—It is a ground of thanksgiving to on: 
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common Lord, that there is, as you observe, so much coinc, 

dence between your views and ours of truth and duty; and 
we sincerely wish that this coincidence, according to his word, 
may be extended to every part of our christian profession 

We lament, indeed, that there is still so much difference in 
our views of several points of truth and duty. This induced 
us to send you the letter to which you refer, in order to point 
out two things which manifestly tend to continue andto widen 
the difference between us. One is, your imputing tenets to 
us without so much as quoting our words, which are supposed 
to express them. By our words, we do not mean any words 
that may be found in the controversial writings of individuals, 
but the words of our judicial deeds or declarations, such as 
the answers of the Associate Presbytery to Mr. Nairn’s rea- 
sons of dissent, an! the declaration of their principles concern- 
ing civil government. ‘The other thing which tends to wid- 
en the difference is, that the language of your statement ot 
the tenets held by yourselves and by us, is such as we know 
not how to reconcile to that candor and fairness that ought 
to be studied, in all our representations of any matter in dis- 
pute between us and our neighbours. For example, it should 
not be said or insinuated, that we deny that Christians ought 
to determine ther political allegiance by the moral character 
of the civil institutions. For we never said that Christians 
owe allegiance to such institutions, otherwise than as they 
bear the moral character of being contrary to usurpation and 
tyranny ; nor did we ever say that we owe any obedience to 
the commands of civil rulers, that are contrary to the com- 
mands of God ; though we hold that the infidelity or differ- 
ence of magistrates from us, in religion, does not take away 
their civil authority, or our obligation to obey them, in their 
lawful commands. It should not be said, that we ever denied 
that all the nations are bound to acknowledge the Messiah, 
tor we hold that every nation depends absolutely on him, as 
God, for its continued existence, and for all the benefits of its 
civil state ; and that every nation or civil society where the 
gospel of Christ is known, ought to acknowledge the moral 
obligations their people are under to be subject to Christ as 
Mediator, and to be faithful members of his church; that is, 
to be Christians ; though civil rulers have no authority or pow- 
er in or over the church, which is Christ’s independent and 
spiritual kingdom ; no authority nor power to compel persons 
to become professors of the christian religion, or to make that 
profession the condition of their having the common privile- 
ges of citizens, or to persecute any for not receiving or pro- 
fessing the truths of Christ, while they are peaceable mem 
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bers of civil society. It ought not to be said, that we evei 
denied, that people in forming civil constitutions ought to 
make the revealed will of God their rule, though we hold that 
the relation between rulers and their people, like the relations 
between parents and their children, and between masters and 
servants, is founded in the law of nature: it is not founded in 
supernatural revelation, like the relation between ministers 
and the members of the church: at the same time, we always 
held, that whatever belongs to the law of God, according to 
the light of nature, also belongs to his law as more perfectly 
exhibited in his word. It ought not to be said, that we ever 
denied, that Christ, as Mediator, governs the world by God’s 
appointment, if by his governing the world be meant, his or- 
dering, disposing and over-ruling allthings to the good of bis 
body, the church; though we have always denied that his go- 
verning and ordering natural things to their natural ends, be- 
longs to his mediatory office: because his governing or his 
ordering natural things to their natural ends, belongs to him 
naturally and necessarily as God, and is equally ascribed to 
all the persons of the Godhead, and cannot be said to be by 
special appointment like his mediatory office. We have ne- 
ver denied, that believers owe to the covenant of grace.what 
is peculiar to them with regard to their temporal enjoyments ; 
though we cannot account the participation of these things, 
which is common to them with the rest of the world, a parti- 
cipation of the benefits of the covenant of grace; because 
our partaking of the benefits of that covenant, is our parta- 
king of Christ, or of what Christ is made of God to us; but 
he is made unto us, not what is common to us, with the rest 
of the world, but such peculiar benefits as wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification and redemption. ‘The benefits of the co- 
venant of grace are saving faith, and such other benefits as 
are received by faith. As to the standing of the world, it 
may be said to be, in the order of things, settled in the divine 
purpose, for the bringing forth of all the events that shall ever 
take place in it. The standing of the earth is equally suppo- 
sed in all the works, whether of mercy or of judgment, that 
Giod purposes to accomplish upon it. How then can it be 
said, that nothing else required the standing of the world but 
the administration of the covenant of grace? or that the in- 
Lerpeamies or mediation of Christ is the sole cause of its stan- 
ding 7 

Thus, brethren, we disavow the tenets referred to above, 
and imputed to us in your publication, entitled Reformatiou 
Principles Exhibited. We disavow them in our Declaration 
and ‘Testimony, and we have always disavowed them. 

We appeal to the Acts of the Associate Presbytery, and of 
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the Associate Synod, on the subject referred to in your letter 
from which Acts we have not seen any sufficient reason to re 
cede. We most cordially approve of your proposal of our ap 
pointing a committee to correspond with your committee, by 
word or writing; and as we have in our letter specified six 
tenets unjustly imputed to us in your work entitled Reforma 
tion Principles Exhibited ; and as you are not prepared to say 
that the writings of the Secession never afforded ground to 
believe these tenets to have been principles of the Associate 
church, we take it for granted, that you are prepared to state 
the grounds which you have for the assertions made in your 
Testimony ; and we propose, in the first place, that your com- 
mittee should lay before ours, the passages in which these six 
tenets are contained; always remembering, that by our wri. 
tings, must be understood our subordinate standards, particu- 
larly the Westminster Confession of Faith, the Judicial Testi- 
mony of the Associate Presbytery, published in 1737, the As- 
sociate Presbytery’s answers to Mr. Nairn’s reasons of dissent, 
with the Declaration of their principles concerning civil go- 
vernment, and our own Declaration and Testimony, for the 
doctrine and order of the church of Christ. 

With earnest prayers that the Lord may direct you into al! 
truth and duty, we remain, dear brethren, 

Yours, &c. 
FRANCIS PRINGLE, Moderator 
ANDREW HERON, Synod Clerk. 


(Correspondence to be concluded in our next.) 


-- ——-— 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE REFORMED DUTCH 
CHURCH. 

The anniversary of this society took place on the evening of June 
ith, 1829, in the north church, New-York. Rev. Dr. Milledoler in 
the chair. Rev. Thomas G, Smith opened the meeting with prayer. 
Rev. Thomas De Witt, D. D. read the Annual Report of the 
Boardof Managers. Notbeing acquainted with the constitution ot 
this Society, we are unable to say any thing in relation to if, 
though we should judge from the proceedings, that it is not con- 
stituted as the church, in her judicial capacity. It appears from 
the report of the Board of Managers, that the society has been 
cramped in its operations on account of the Dutch Church being 
too much divided on objects foreign to her own peculiar interests, 
and on account of the scarcity of !abourers; but the speeches 
made on this occasion, and the remarks of the editor of the Maga 
zine of the Reformed Dutch Church, taken in connection with his 
observations on the anniversary of the American Home Missiona 
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-y Society, published in our July number, furnish strong encour- 
szement to the few remaining friends of a scriptural profession 
f the truth, that the Dutch Church is beginning to ‘ see and ask 
for the old paths,”—that, though convulsed to her centre by the 
Latitudinarian schemes of the day, she is determined not to sur- 
vender her profession without a struggle. In this work, if it be 
engaged in with firmness, and froma spirit of obedience to divine 
authority, she cannot fail to receive the prayers and best wishes 
if all who are alive to the importance of divine truth, and surely 
she may look with confidence for the blessing of the great Head 
ifthe church. And we hope she will allow nothing to drive her 
from a begun reformation, till she shall be fully purged from the 
teaven of heresy, whichis at present preying upon her vitals, and 
ictually threatening her total dissolution, and until her light shall 
again shine as in days of old, when popery quailed before her, 
ind her banner for truth was gloriously displayed in the presence 
of her enemies. Yet, there is reason to fear that the opposition 
ta such a course is too powerful in her own communion, to be 
overcome. On the speeches delivered, the editor of the Magazine 
remarks as follows: 


‘* Without any previous concert, as we believe, all the speakers 
pursued, in pleasant harmony, the same train of idea and argu- 
ment. The good old way is to be defended; the daring innova- 
tions of the undisciplined spirits of our times, are to be steadily and 
grayerfully opposed. When dangerous principles are boldly 
avowed, on a miscalculation of the public feeling, there is usually, 
in a wholesome state of the religious community, a positive re- 
action. The open and bold challenge given,—and the avowal of 
the dangerous radicalism lately made here, by some over daring 
spirits, in the Home Missionary Society, have stimulated the lov- 
evs of truth, and the order of God’s house, to its vigorous defence. 
And we rejoice to say this excitement is not confined to ow 
Church. We hail those who have responded to our feelings, within 
the bosom of the Presbyterian Church, in the midst of us. It will 
se seen, ere long,that those have no influence in the Dutch Church, 
who would, with the fanaticism of the age, sweep away our creeds 
and confessions of faith; or who would take out of the hands of 
the Church, the holy work of sending forth the gospel, and would 
put it into the hands of a monied aristocracy, not accountable to 
any Church; ner exhihiting any creed, by which we can judge of 
its religious aspect and character; or who “ would bestow their 
»enevolence any where, but at home.” 

This feeling, we assure our friends at a distance, the lovers of 
the good old way,—was displayed in the best manner and spirit, 
troughout the proceedings of the Missionary Anniversary; and 
throughout the proceedings and decisions of our late Generat 
Synod. And this we wish distinctly to state, that the Reformed 
Dutch Church may be judged as she is,—not from what some 
sndividuals among us are.” 
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To this we add a part of Mr. Van Vrankin’s speech, delivered 
»vefore the society, which we consider replete with good sense. 


** The operations of every religious institution are, more or 
less, influenced by the religious spirit of the age. As a conse. 
quence of this connection, it is quite natural that the attention 
should be called, on an occasion like the present, to the character 
and operations of that spirit. But I apprehend that any thing in 
the shape of encomium would be altogether superfluous, not be 
cause encomuium is undeserved, but because such a vast amoun! 
is bestowed. Each successive anniversary of the numerous socie 
ties of the day, forms a kind of pious gala, on which the powers 
of eloquence are put in requisition, to laud the spirit and the doings 
of the times ; and in the intervals, there are various methods, in 
which the age takes care to do justice to itself; and in which, by 
the way, it evinces that self-complacency is seldom apt to fall in 
the rear of better feelings. 

‘But, whatever may be said in praise of the spirit of the age. 
it must be confessed,that there is something that acts unpropitious 
ly on the operations of ovr own institution. It will not do to af- 
firm that the energies of the Church are relaxed, or that the 
streams of her benevolence are dried up; and yet a melancholy} 
amount of our ruins lie,and many of our fields are parched and bar 
renstill, Waat, Sir, bas beenthe result of all your appointments, 
and all your concessions, and all your arrangements, to call up to 
the work a powerful section of the Church? If it be aught, I 
know it not. And the failure is the more to be deplored, because 
the desolations are in sight, and the cry is at the door. The 
Church does comparatively little in support of her own missionary 
establishinent. Shall we praise her for this? We praise her not. 
The amount of her contributions in aid of others has been gener- 
ous. Do others praise her for this? They praise her not. She 
seems doomed to reproach on every hand.” 

“It would be painful to reter our deficiencies to a want of at 
tachment to the church, and espicially so when a far more gener 
al reason can be assigned. 

“If I mistake not, this reason is to be souglit in the religious 
fashion of the times—in the mode of conducting a large portion 
of the religious operations of the day. There is something high- 
ly imposing in the forination of plans, that are to tell upon the na- 
tions—that are to make an impression upon both hemispheres at 
once. We naturally venerate these sublime conventions, which 
mature these plans, and form the high resolves. Union, the or- 
der of the day, falls with the power of a charm upon the soul. The 
affections are conscious of an unwonted elevation ; they expatiate 
to the outward boundaries of the scene, and there they delight to 
tange. Call them back, and you subject them to the pains of a 
retrogression.” 

*‘ But inark the influence of the times. The limits of the field 
must be enlarged, the inclosures must be thrown down, and the 
whole converted into one vast common. The labourers that were. 
employed by the church of God, must cease to act under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the occupiers of the soil; and are 
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henceforth to receive their orders from a half civil, half ecclesi 
astical, and in effect an irresponsible aristocracy. The domestic 
economy is absolutely insufferable, and must be brokenup. The 
discipline of Sparta is introced into the church; and, without be- 
ing consulted as to their habits, tastes, or digestive powers, the 
different members of the heterogeneous community are required 
io thrive upon a common fare, or rather upon every kind of fare. 
In this way, a foreign aspectis given to the familiarities of home, 
and an air of apparent majesty is thrown around the modesty and 
simplicity of domestic concerns. Thus they are rescued from 
comparative insignificance, and raised to the standard of the lofti- 
est enterprises of the day; and thus, without a re-action, will it 
be brought about, that the legislation of your ecclesiastical as- 
semblies, upon the most important of all ecclesiastical concerns, 
will be reduced to the despicable formality of sanctioning what 
they cannot prevent, and of approving what they dare not condemn. 
Nor will the influence of the aristocracy be limited to the subject 
of missions. Every department of ecclesiastical administration 
will feel it; the boasted energy of Presbyterial government will 
languish; and assemblies, synods, classes, and presbyteries, will 
be little else than so many congregations or associations. And 
can there be a catholic tendency in all this?) An impartial inves 
tigation of the subject might lead us to anticipate something very 
different: or, at least, evince that if, under certain circumstances, 
sectarian zeal chose to operate in its own behalf, a fitter selection 
of means could not possibly be made. Whether they are unde: 
tlie requisite control or not, is a question of fact, upon which si 
lence can create disgust in none. I leave the subject. Our prop 
er business is with the influence of the religious fashion upon do 
imestic missions, properly so called, and upon our own in partic: 
lar. 

‘Ata time when little is done, but in concert with others, men 
seldom act with vigour when alone. There is an analogy here 
between the feelings and actings of communities, and the religious 
exercises of individuals. With the latter it frequently occurs, that 
by an almost uninterrupted association with others in devotional 
acts, aspirit of religious gossiping is created; home loses its 
charms, from the desire of company; and the devotions of th 
closet languish for the want of aid from the sympathetic affections 
introduce these same individuals again into the social circle, and 
again their devotion burns. Now, it is not their fault, that thes 
enjoy association with their Christian friends in pious duties, but 
itis surely their infirmity, that their minds cannot act with vigour, 
hut in concert with other minds, Froin similar causes, individual 
communities may fee] the want of stimulus, arising from the ab 
sence of associates in other acts. The world in a bustle on might; 
projects, and themselves just withdrawn, for a moment, from the 
animating scene, their place of business assumes the air of a soli 
tude, every thing about them is tame, and their proceedings are 
tame, as if impelled only by the remains of an almost exhausted 
energy. 

‘ Another thought, Sir,—Pardon its suggestion, Religion and 
philosophy will approve the deed. While we are in these taber 
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uacles, we are subject to a thousand feelings, which frequentls 
exert a very potent influence, when we are far from being con- 
scious of the fact. Man is not only capable of being wrought up- 
on by the splendor or benevolence of an object, so as to labour 
for its promotion, on its own account; but in the very midst of 
his toil, he is not invulnerable to the influence of associations, 
that are not quite so disinterested. A popular theme never want- 
ed a panegyrist. A popular cause never wanted supporters, and 
to suppose that, in every instance, there should be an utter indif- 
ference even to its earthly rewards, would be to entertain a senti 
ment, which, however it may accord with the ethical theory of our 
world, must certainly seek its practical illustration in some other. 
When the good or glory of an object seems sufficient to sanctify 
the zeal with which it is pursued, I know, Sir, that our genera! 
judgment should be honourable to man, and especially to Chris- 
‘tanman, But when to this zeal, by a fair application of the ac 
knowledged principles of human action, can be traced the neglec' 
of other objects of no less imperious obligations, it would be o 
pitiable affectation of charity, not to regard man as he is, or to re- 
fuse to allow any influence to the natural aspirations of his mind. 
{ cannot readily forget an observation of a man of God, at whose 
feet it was once my honour and happiness to sit. In an 
swer to a plea for charity, “ Charity, Charity!” said the vener 
able man, ‘ Charity is no fool.” No, Sir, she is no fool. She 
is not blind to those influences, which secure supporters to a 
cause with which honour and applause are associated, while others 
no less dear and holy, are suffered to languish, and almost to die 
While man remains what he is, and the religious fashion retains 
us present characteristics, the comparatively humble business ot 
domestic missions must labour under immense disadvantages. A 
man must be almost willing to endure the hateful epithet of bigot, 
who resulves to act with energy and decision in the cause of his 
own communion; at all events, he must be content with a very 
limited applause for services that may be most laborions, and may 
deserve an everlasting memorial. The honour of associating with 
worthies from afar, in this particular business, at least, he must 
forego, and content to labour in a corner, he must be willing, for 
aught he accomplishes there, to remain comparatively unknown, 
“ How far the popular sentiment will carry the affairs of the 
church, itis impossible to foresee. In the Bible, and other cau- 
ses strictly common, let it live, and thrive, and put forth, from 
year to year, augmented energy, till it has carried matters to the 
full extent of its tendencies. But. as far as it goes to confound 
truth with error, to throw intothe shade the sacred cause of do 
yestic missions, to take from the church the busines of her own 
extension, to Cespoil her of the powers delegated to her by her 
(Lord, and to create an aristocracy, as foreign from her constitu- 
tion, as in an evil hour, it might be made to prove unfriendly to 
that of the Republic,—a reaction is desirable, and is anticipated. 
The different denominations have begun, and will continue to take 
care of themselves. Where the mind is not absolutely enchanted 
hy the glare of surrounding objects, it requires no very subtle lo- 
gic to convince it, that toil and treasure might as_ well be expen 
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jed for the propagation of that which is approved, as for that 
which is not. Indifference here is the very spirit of infidelity. — 
The doings of a sister church, through her Board of missions at 
Philadelphia, is calculated to minister unfeigned pleasure to the 
friends of truth and ecclesiastical order! But it seems that these 
doings have not every where been viewed with a benign aspect. 
{t has appeared quite incongruous that the church should take 
care of herself, and it has been judged that in doing so, she has 
vetually and most sadly interfered with the operations of a body, 
that would benevolently charge itself with the fulfilment of that sa 
ered trust. I rejoice, Sir, that the Board was unwilling to yield 
and die in the midst of so much usefulness. The resistance was 
tirm and dignified, and such as oughtto be opposed to the spirit 
of monopoly, in all its forms. 

“The system of amalgamation has distracted, though it cannot 
‘destroy, the larger ecclestastical communities that have, in any 
degree, yielded to its influence. It becomes the smaller societies 
to place themselves in an attitude to avert still more calamitous 
consequences. Our duty cannot be mistaken. It is true, Sir, as 
is admitted in an epitome published not long since toward the sun- 
rising, that our church has undergone fewer changes than any 
other in our land. Whether this is to be regarded as a reproach, 
or an honour, will of course depend upon the sentiments of those 
hat would pass a judgment on the case. I doubt not, it has ex- 

ised us to the charge of bigotry. For you know, Sir, that in 
‘his enlightened age, every man is a bigot who will not give up al. 
most every thing, while he who asks is studious to make no con 
essions, but what may be turned to good account. Now, instead 
it showing our contempt, we are extremely sensitive on the sub 
ect of this senseless prejudice. We are so afraid of being secta 
an, and of exposing ourselves to the charge of bigotry, that we 
cadily expose ourselves to be’ laughed at, for someting less credi 
tuble to our discernment, however complimentary it may be to 

iy good nature. This is one way to procure the honours of 
personal exemption from the reproach of a general charge; and 
ne way to appear magnanimous at the expense of the community 
‘9 which we belong. ‘Than this. in proportion to its extent, § 
know of nothing before which a venerable institution has more 
eason totremble. It disposes the mind to yield with equal read 

mess to the attacks of reproach, or of flattery. But why should 

be vain? It is not bigotry, nor yet a sickly spirit of compli 

ince, that will save our institutions; but it is magnanimity, that 
true magnanimity I mean, which regards with equal indifference, 
the flattery that would soothe into abandonment of what we vene) 

ite and love, or the reproach, which is alike a:lied to the spirit oi 
denunciation, whether it proceed from the cell of a bigot, the col 

umns of a periodical, or from the hall of some executive commit 

‘* The time has arrived, in which it has become necessary to 
take a stand. Andif any religious community is unwilling to en 
counter the odium of a decided preference to its own system of 
thinking and acting, nothing remains to be anticipated but a totat 
prostration of every thing venerable and dear. And all this wil! 
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be realised, while we are dreaming of our magnanimity and of our 
influence. Have you never seen individuals, Sir, moving along, 
as if conscious of an ability “‘to bear the weight of mightiest mon- 
archies,” and who yet were mere automatons, unconsciously sub- 
servient to the schemes of some master spirits, who smiled at the 
ability which they had abused, and appropriated the rewards of that 
labour to which they had incited? He who attentively regards the 
doings in our world, wiil seldom find it free from an exhibition of 
this kind. And would to God, that the church could be acquitted 
from a charge involving a similar reproach. The impulses to ac- 
tion, even on sacred ground, are not always understood. Suspicion 
may, indeed, be mean in its scrutinies; but that is something 
worse than suspicion, which from inattention, or still more from 
design, helps along the destruction, which an honest vigilance might 
prevent. But, if in spite of a thousand indications, and as many 
warnings, we shall so far indulge, either in sleep or intoxication,as 
to suffer the goodly temple where our fathers worshipped,to fall, let 
those, who, while they should have been active in defence, either 
lounged about the sacred apartment, instead of having applied the 
axe and the hammer, get their honour where they can. Little will 
be awarded to them by the spirits they have served; stillless by those 
whose interests they have betrayed. But for ever honoured be the 
worthies, who, after their magnanimous exertions shall have failed, 
will still delight to linger among the venerable ruins, and who wil! 
‘lerive a pious, though a melancholy satisfaction, from worshipping 
in the place of their fathers’ sepulchres.”’ 


The author of the above speech evidently looks at things as 
ihey are, and discovers an accurate knowledge of the dangerous 
ciycumstances in which,not only the Dutch Reformed, but every 

ther well ordered ecclesiastical body is placed, who has any con- 
nection with the self-constituted benevolent institutions at present 
existing. The last paragraph of this speech is a highly interest- 
ing and touching appeal to the feelings. But while we can freely say 
with Mr. Van Vrankin, “ for ever honoured be the worthies, who, 
ter their magnanimous exertions shall have failed, will still de- 
ught to linger among the venerable ruins, and who will derive a 
pious, though a melancholy satisfaction, from worshipping in the 
place of their fathers’ sepulchres :”’ we must add, more highly 
honoured be the worthies” who “delight to linger among the 
ruins’ of a once glorious reformation, and to worship God inthe 


way of his own appointment; not so much because it is “ the place 


of their fathers’ sepulchres,” as in cbedience to the divine com- 
mand, and because it is the place where God delights to dwell, 
and dispense to perishing sinners the blessings of saleation and 
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AFRICA. 


An extensive interest is felt relative to the interior of this coun 
try. It has been penetrated on the South, from the Cape of Good 
Hope: on the West from Liberia and Sierra Leone, and Benin ; 
oa the North from Algiers. Park perished in the great River he 
was exploring. His Son also has perished,—whose piety urged 
him to go and find his long lost parent! Denham and Clapperton 
have made extensive discoveries. Major Laing, and Mons. Caille 
both reached Timbuctoo the famous capital of Central Africa, and 
the object of these traveller’s anxious searchings. Laing was 
cruelly murdered soon after he left it. Caille has reached his 
home, in France; and has received the premium, and annuity 
from the King, for the discovery and description of that city.— 
The slave trade, it appears,is still carried on to a horrible extent, 
long the Western coast of Africa, notwithstanding all the efforts 

if the armed vessels from the United States, and Great Britain, 
sent to put it down. [Reformed Dutch Church Magazine. 


—— — 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR MELIORATING THE 
CONDITION OF THE JEWS 


Held its Anniversary onthe afternoon of Friday, the 15th. The 
Hon. Chief Justice Savage, was-in the chair; the Annual Report 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Vermilye. It was an able, full, and 
luminous exposition of the operations of the Society. It gladden- 
ed the hearts of every true friend of the descendents of the an- 
cient children of God. This Society, as will appear from the 
‘ Report, which will speedily be laid before the public, (with a copi- 

ous appendix,) was never in a more prosperous condition, and 
never had it better prospects. It holds up the state of its funds 
as one proof of this ; and it challanges a comparison on this point, 
with any one Society, whose Anniversary has been recently cel- 
ebrated. It has been circulated with most charitable industry, that 
; our funds were wasted and ruined! Let a comparison be made 
with the state of any other Society’s funds. They whose Anni- 
versaries are just closed.—are all in debt. We are not;—not- 
withstanding our heavy expenses, and preparations for the recep- 
tion of the Jews coming to our Asylum. Funds: Monies invest- 
ed in the 500 acre farm on the bank of the Hudson, where proper- 
ty is always valuable, and will even rise in value, $7,250. ‘This in- 
eludes all the repairs, Sc. made on it. Cash in the Treasurer’s 
hands, $3,678. 11. Cash collected in Britain and Ireland by our 
Agent, about $1500. Total of Cash, $5,178,11. Total of funds, 
$12,438,11. Our Agent has suceeeded in every point, in Britain 
and Ireland. The hand of our Lord has led him, and shielded 
him. And he has been triumphant over all the difficulties thrown 
é in his way. He has gota new society organized in London to co- 
operate with us; the Edinburgh and Glasgow Jews’ Societies have 
pledged their co-operation, and have voted us funds already; the 
Female Jews’ Society at Greenock, and a new Jews’ Society in 
Dublin, have done the same. An eminent Minister, in Ireland, 
pledges us £50 ster]. per ann. as soon as we have ten Jews on the 
Farm! Dr. Ferrier and Mr, Symington, of Paisley, promise us 
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annual collections for the same purpose. Our Agent was in Paris, 
and hastening to Prussia and Warsaw. ‘This is our last intelli 
gence from hin. { Ibid. 


oro 


How vo BE rich. Nothing is more easy than to grow rich. 
it is only to trust nobody—to befriend none—to get every thing. 
and save all we get—to stint ourselves and every body belonging 
to us—to be the friend of no man, and have no man for our friend 
—~to heap interest upon interest, cent upon cent—to be mean, 
miserable and despised, for some twenty or thirty years—and 
viches will come as sure as disease and disappointment. [And 
when pretty nearly enough wealth is collected,by a disregard to all 
the charities of the human heart, and at the expense of every en- 
joyment save that of wallowing in filthy meanness—death comes 
to finish the work; the body is buried in a hole, the heirs dance 
ver it, and the spirit goes where ?] 


—_s3-o— 


STATISTICS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The Generali Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, has under its care, nineteen Synods ; ninety-two 
Presbyteries ; 1393 ordained ministers, and 205 licentiates, ma- 
king 1598 Preachers of the Gospel; 195 candidates for the sa- 
cred office ; 2070 churches, or congregations, under the spiritual 
government of so many Sessions; and 162,816 communicants ! 
During the last year 14,846 communicants were added to our 
churches on examination and the profession of their faith; and 
3,155 were added by certificate from foreign churches, or were 
translated from one Presbyterian church to another. The whole 
number of communicants thus added, amounts to 18,001; and the 
actual increase of communicants since last year, after deducting 
for deaths, removals and suspensions, has been 16,503. The ad- 
ditions of 1829 have exceeded those of 1828, by 1906; andthe ac- 
tual increase of the year ending April Ist, 1829, has exceeded 
that of the preceeding year by the number of 5485 communicants. 
Our increase of ordained miniters last year, was 108; but as 20 
ministers deceased, and several removed to sister churches, we 
may consider the addition of ministers as having been 130. Of 
our ministers 40 are Presidents or Professors in Colleges or 
Theological Seminaries ; 3 are chaplains in the navy of the United 
States, and 15 are engaged in missions to heathen. Our increase 
of licentiates has been 11, and of candidates there has been a de- 
crease of 47. In our last statistical year there were baptized 
within our churches, 8982 adults, and 12171 infants, making a to- 
tal of 16153 baptisms; which exceeded those of 1828, by 1974.— 
The sums reported as having been collected to deiray the travel- 
ling expenses of the Commissioners to the last General Assem- 
bly, amount to $3442 67. The commissioners and delegates who 
actually attended, were 176; and the distance which they travelled 
iD passing to and from Philadelphia, a little exceeded 70,000 miles. 

he funds reported by our Presbyteries, as having been col- 
teeted during the last year for sundry charitable purposes, are the 
*ollowing, viz. For Foreign and Domestic Missions $39,180 53; 
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‘or the support of several theological Seminaries $10,054 52; 
and for the education of poor and pious youth, $20,390 54. These 
‘wo last sums may be said to be for educational purposes, and 
amount to $34,445 06. The total of collections is 73,068 dollars 
and 26 cents. 

Sto 

Creat Brrrary.—The Roman Catholic Relief Bill, which hays 
heen the all-absorbing subject for some time past, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, has finally passed, and is now a law of the United 
Kingdom. Inthe house of Commons it was introduced with a 
speech by Mr. Secretary Peel, of four hours length. It was plain, 
full of good sense, and perspicuous argument. Unlike, indeed, 
to the eloquent and beautifully classic speeches of Canning, it 
rade little or no pretensions to ornament. The Bill passed its 
third reading on March 30, and, after a long, and vehement debate, 
in which Brougham took a conspicuous part, among others, it 
passed by a majority of 147, The Irish 40 Shilling Disfranchise- 
ment Bill, passed at the same time. By this, it is required that 
persons entitled to vote, shall possess not less than ten pounds 
sterling, instead of forty shillings. In the House of Lords, the 
Duke of Wellington introduced this his favourite Bill of Catholic 
Emancipation. It had generally been supposed, and verily not 
without some palpable reasons, that the Duke of Wellington, 
though a man of distinguished talents, in his own line, that is 
military, would not, and could not, manage the helm of political 
affairs. But the contrary now appears. His speech was manly, 
dignified, yet simple, full of excellent sense, destitute of irrelevan:! 
inatter, and declamation, manifesting no small share of legal 
knowledge, and sound political tact. The Bill passed by a great 
majority in the House of Lords; and received the Royal assent. 
Mr. O'Connell has not been allowed to take his seat in Parlia- 
ment, because he refused to take the oath of supremacy, &c. ; 
and because he was elected member for Clare under the old law. 
excluding Catholics. In the present depression of trade, many 
alarming roits have taken place, and several turnings out for high- 
er wages. Want of bread for themselves and families, is the 
distressing cause. How insensible are we, and the great body oi 
our people, who want for nothing, and how ungrateful under the 
‘nnuinbdered blessings of a free government, and the profusion ot 
the bounties of Divine Providence, showered down upon us! Let 
ts only look at the privations, and sufferings, and famine, endured 
by the manufacturing districts of Britain, and then let us look up- 
on our happy and smiling land, and over our well fed, and well 
clothed population! What an effectual cure this must bring to 
the discontented and murmering hearts among us. 

Mr. Secretary Peel, it is said, will be disinherited by his en 
raged father, (the richest commoner in England) who cannot for- 
tive him for introducing the Catholic Bill. On the contrary, the 
King is about to elevate him to the peerage. 

s+ 

Lireria.—The ship Harriet, which took out 163 people of co! 
our, emigrants, has lately returned. ‘The accounts from this colo 
ny are altogether satisfactory and pleasing. The town contains 
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already between 80 and 100 houses; and many more are being 
built. Seven frames were taken out in the ship Harriet.— 
The town is defended by a fort mounted with cannon, and garri 
soned by two companies of uniformed volunteers. The place was 
healthy; a few of the late emigrants had fallen a victim to their 
own imprudent indulgence in the bountiful fruits of the climate.— 
The colonists have gained the respect of the natives, and have, 
by their military attitude awed them into peaceable intercouse.— 
An active and profitable trade is now carried on between them 
and the natives. Nothing is yet said of Prince Rahhman, who 
went home. 





—= + 

Henry's ComMENTaRY.—We are happy to say that the volume 
ili. of Henry on the Old Testament, making the volume v., now 
published by Towar & Hogan, has been published in June. It is 
another beautiful specimen of -the work from the press of these 
enterprising and successful young booksellers,—the Messrs. 
Towar & Hoean,of Philadelphia. We once more invite our Chris 
tian friends, who wish to possess the very best Commentary on 
the Bible, extant, and also all those men of taste who love to 
patronise an elegant specimen of book-making among ourselves, — 
to call at Mr. Haven’s, and examine the work for themselves. It 
cannot be too highly commended and praised. We have to add 
that volume iv. on the Old Testament, making in all, the vi. and last, 
will be published in September next. [ Ref. D. C. Mag. 

~w»seo— 

Tue Generar Synop,—of the Reformed Dutch Church assem- 
bled in New-York on June 3, and continued in session until the 
10th. The following new ecclesiastical Rule, touching their cor- 
respondence with the Presbyterian Church, was brought forward, 
and on motion adopted, in the words following : 

Resolved, That if the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church concur herein, the following additional article be added to 
the articles of correspondence between the two churches—that 
none of the inferior judicatories, under the care of the corres- 
ponding churches, shall be at liberty to admit into their respective 
bodies, or under their care, any student or licentiate, from the 
sister church, without a regular dismission from the Ecclesiasti- 
cal body, or Theological Seminary, to which he is considered as 
attached. 

S44 o 

To Corresponpents.—We have received an article on Bible 
Societies, in which exceptions are taken to some parts of Ego’s 
arguments on the subject, which shall be attended to in the order 
in which it was received, though we have not yet decided what dis- 
position tomake of it. Other favours shall be duly attended to. 
We should be obliged to the committee of correspondence with 
the Associate Synod of Original Seceders, if they would forward 
to us their correspondence with said Synod for publication in the 
Monitor. The Synod of 1828 directed its publication; and we 
feel anxious, and it is believed in connection with our readers, to 
have the perusal of it. 





